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PARTS NEST COMPACTLY WITHIN THE COFFEE CAN AND CUP 
OUTFIT CONSISTS OF 


One Coffee or Tea Can 


Soldered on the inside, removing an old difficulty. 
Has removable wire bail. 


One Cup 


Also soldered inside. Has its own detachable handle. 


One Stew or Fry Pan 


Made of heavier steel than formerly, and crimped to 
prevent warping. Separate handle. 


One Broiler Grate 


Made of steel wire, electric welded; no solder used. 
Has supporting loop to encircle coffee can, so that two 
operations may be conducted at once. 
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Order direct of 
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Date of expiration of subscrip- 
tion is shown on wrapper. 
Renewals should be made 
promptly, so no numbers will 
be missed. 
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OYS know what they like. 
They also know what they don't like. 
In the office in New York where all the stories and 
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S’ MAGAZINE 


What do you think about it? 


stories and articles did you enjoy most? Which ones 
did you skip? Do you know why you skipped them? 


But there is something more important, more in- 


photographs and sketches are prepared 
tor publication in Boys’ LireE—so you 


































may enjoy them—an earnest effort is 
being made to give you just the sort 
of a magazine that physically strong, 
mentally alert, and morally straight 
boys want. 

Every month boy readers send us 
letters telling of something in Boys’ 
Lire which they liked especially well, 
or. suggesting that we put in the maga- 
zine something which we have not had 
before. 

That helps us. Every time any such 
letters are received we make Boys’ 
Lire a little better, for we can make 
it fit right in with the desires of in- 
dividual boys. And you know boys 
are pretty much the same all over the 
land. 

Yet they are different in many 
ways. One boy likes best the stories 
of sea adventures, another enjoys 
most the stories about “ railroading” 
or about athletics, another does not 
care for any kind of fiction because he 
is so interested in “ making things” 


$18.00 
PRIZES FOR BOYS 


For the most practical 
letters on the subject: 


What I like about BOYS’ 
FE, and what else I 
should like to see in it 


First prize... ...$10.00 
Second prize... .$ 5.00 
Third prize $ 
Fourth prize....$ 1.00 
Fifth prize...... $ 1.00 


RULES 


Open to all boys, whether sub- 
scribers or not. 

Write plainly, on only one side of 
the paper. Write not more than 
500 words. 

Put your name, age and address 
at top of first page of letter. 

All letters must be in the office of 
BOYS’ LIFE before October 1, next. 


teresting, than going over. the back 
numbers and “sizing them up” as to 
what they contained. That’s what 
they didn’t contain. We think we 
know a number of things you would 
like, and we are planning to provide 
them. But before we begin these new 
things, we hope to have a letter from 
every reader of this magazine on this 
subject so we may be sure that we 
know your desires. 

So tell us what new things you 
would like to have each month. Just 
imagine that you are the editor of 
Boys’ Lire magazine! You see at once 
that you have the great advantage of 
knowing exactly what you—as a boy 
reader—want most, so it ought to be 
easy for you to pick out those things, 
and also to speak against those things 
that don’t interest you. In other 
words, you, as a boy reader, have a 
point of view. We want to get it. 

It will be valuable to us. And we 
mean to pay you for it. 

EIGHTEEN DOLLARS in prizes! 
Read the list on this page, and read 




















or in stamps or aeroplanes or base- 
ball and football. 

We want to know what all of you want. If you 
will think hard about this matter for just a few min- 
utes, you will be able to determine what your likes are, 
and your dislikes. Have you thought, as you have read 
Boys’. Lire month after month, what its good points 
are?-—and its bad points? 

Look over the “ back numbers’ 
did you read with greatest interest? 
why it interested you more than others? 
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again. Which one 
Do you know 
Which of the 


carefully the rules of the contest. 

Then write out very carefully what 
you think about the past numbers of Boys’ Lirr and 
what vou would like zo see in future numbers. Which of 
the following subjects would interest you most as regular 
features of the magazine, in addition to stories: Animal 
and bird life, puzzles, conundrums, athletics, simple and 
useful mechanics and science, things boys do, stamps, 
aviation, photography, how to make things? 

Or have you something in mind entirely different 
from any of these? If so, tell us about it. 
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TOUCHED THE RUNNER WHO WAS ATTEMPTING TO SCORE FROM THIRD 


Taylor, Pinch Hitter 


By 


LESLIE W. QUIRK 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 


HE runner on first cautiously edged another step toward sec- 
T ond. The Belmont pitcher, obviously nervous, watched him 
from the corner of his eye. Back of the coaching line a red- 
headed youth shouted: 

“ Get a lead now—get a lead! Oh, take another yard or two! 
He’s afraid to throw! Watch for a balk or a wild pitch! He’s up 
in the air a mile, I tell you! Why, he’s oozing yellow streaks 
all - 

Then, quite suddenly, the jeering ceased. From the Fairfield 
bench snapped a sharp command. The coacher, hanging his head in 
-a shamefaced manner, gave way reluctantly to another, who directed 
his advice solely to the runner, without attempting to rattle the op- 
posing pitcher. It was a shift from questionable tactics to clean 
sportsmanship, and a ripple of applause in the grandstand proved 
the fans’ appreciation. 

Tod Keith clapped his hands with the others. His presence at 
the game was largely accidental. If Hilton had not canceled its 
contest with his own nine that Saturday, or if he had not decided 
to run up to his home town over Sunday, or his train had not been 
twenty minutes late in reaching Fairfield Junction, or if the con- 
necting train had waited, or if he had not discovered that Fairfield 
and Belmont were playing that Saturday afternoon, Tod Keith would 
never have seen the game. But all the coincidences had worked out 
to this end; and here he was, seated high in the Fairfield grand- 
stand, munching peanuts, chatting learnedly of baseball with his 
student neighbor, and enjoying the game to the utmost. 

And it was a game worth watching, too. Fairfield, which was to 
play Tod’s own college, Laurel, the following week, had locked horns 
with Belmont for eight and one-half scoreless innings. Now, in the 
last of the ninth, its first batter had been walked, and there was the 
promise of victory in the air. 

The second batter dumped a bunt in front of the plate. Like an 
eagle, however, the Belmont pitcher pounced upon it, and lined the 
ball to second for a force-out. In nowise discouraged, the third 
batter also bunted, pulling the sacrifice hit to the right of the pitcher, 
who was forced to make the play at first. There was now a 
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runner on second, two out, and the Fairfield pitcher was up. 

“But he won’t bat,” said Tod Keith’s neighbor confidently. 
“ They will put in a pinch hitter. There, what did I tell you?” 

“Who is it?” asked Tod. 

“Taylor. He’s good, too, only 

“ Only what?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the boy by Keith’s side. “ You see, 
Fred Taylor happens to be my room-mate. After I’d seen him line 
out a few hits in pinches, I imagined he couldn’t be fanned. But 
he can.” 

“Nearly everybody can,” agreed Tod, “if the pitcher can only 
discover his batter’s weakness.” 

“Yes, that’s just it. Taylor can’t hit a ball that—Well, put over 
a strike to him in a certain place, and he will whip at it like a 
baby.” 

Tod Keith opened his mouth to ask a question. Then, thought- 
fully, he closed it again. After all, he was not sure he wanted to 
know Taylor’s weakness; anyhow, he didn’t want to learn it in this 
fashion. 

“Why once,” continued the boy at Tod’s side, proud of the at- 
tention he was commanding, “once I struck out Fred myself. He 
can’t hit a tg 

Fascinated by the revelation that trembled on the tip of the 
other’s tongue, Tod turned his head to the boy. But there came a 
sudden interruption. . 

“ Crack!” ‘ 

Taylor, pinch hitter, had doubled over second and won the game 
for Fairfield. Tod had not even seen him swing his bat. A curious 
disappointment lumped in his throat. It wasn’t fair. He opened his 
mouth, quite without meaning to do so, and three words came 
tumbling out. Afterwards, in recalling the incident, it seemed to 
him that the voice was not his at all, but somebody else’s, cunningly 
placed in his mouth. He hadn’t meant to speak; he hadn’t wanted 
to speak. Why, he had deliberately buried that question at the 
very bottom of his heart. Yet he asked distinctly: 

“A low pitch?” 
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Because Taylor was very tall, Tod had guessed that he might 
find difficulty in bending far enough to meet such balls. 

“Yes,” admitted his informer without hesitation; “a low pitch, 
down around his knees. That’s the kind!” 

After he was on the train again, bound for home, Tod Keith 
took out his little black note-book, in which he had recorded the 
weakness of the other college batters to whom he had pitched, and 
wrote: 

“Taylor, Fairfield pinch hitter. 
his knees.” 

The game between Laurel and Fairfield the following Saturday 
was played on the latter’s grounds. On the bench, during the first 
half-inning, Tod Keith watched hopefully as little Lenny stepped up 
to the plate. Perhaps the batters who led off could score a few 
runs at the very outset, and make easier his pitching task. But 
Lenny swung at three pitched balls, without ticking even one of 
them. Pierce knocked a high foul, which the catcher smothered in 
his great glove, and Stranahan’s best was a feeble pop-fly to short. 

As Tod walked out to the pitcher’s box, he felt a little nervous. 
But after Tweedy, the Laurel catcher, had taken his warming-up 
throws, and had lined the ball to second like a shot, Keith’s con- 
fidence returned. He told himself that he had the skill and the 
cunning to hold this opposing team. In proof of it, he retired the 
Fairfield batters that inning ‘in an orderly one-two-three procession. 

From that minute, the game settled into a stubborn contest, with 
little to choose between the two nines. Each pitcher allowed hits, 
but each kept them well scattered. Both found themselves in tight 
places, but both escaped score-free. For eight full innings, indeed, 
neither team could put a run over the plate. 

Tod Keith began the ninth disastrously by fanning, and Lenny 
grounded out to first. But Pierce, the next batter, with the count 
two and three against him, caught a grooved ball squarely with his 
bat, and sent it hurtling far over the head of the left-fielder. By the 
time it was relayed back into the diamond, the Laurel runner was 
perched safely upon third. 

Stranahan, who followed Pierce, strolled to the plate nonchal- 
antly swinging three bats, to make the one he finally retained seem 
lighter and easier to wield. Out in right-field, Captain Carter of 
Fairfield played deeper, obviously afraid of another long hit. Then 
Stranahan, half-choking his bat, raised a tantalizing fly over the 
infield. 

As there were already two out, Pierce trotted home. From deep 
right-field, Captain Carter came racing madly toward the lazily float- 
ing ball. As he neared it, he dived suddenly through the air, reach- 
ing forth desperately with his hands, and clinging to the ball as it 
settled. 

The umpire hesitated. From his position in the diamond he had 
been unable to see the play exactly. Either the ball had been caught 
fairly, perhaps an inch from the ground, or it had been trapped 
neatly after it had touched the ground. In one case, the batter was 
out; in the other, safe. The official looked doubtfully toward 
Carter. 

“IT trapped it,” shouted the Fairfield captain shortly, and turned 
and tramped wearily back to his old position in deep‘right. By his 
own confession he had permitted Laurel to score the first run of the 
game. On the bench, Tod Keith’s eyes brightened. It was just 
what he might have expected from a captain who would stop a 
coacher from attempting to rattle a pitcher. It was—well, it was 
what he liked to think college baseball, clean baseball, sportsmanlike 
baseball really meant. 

Brown struck out, leaving Stranahan stranded on the bases. 
But that didn’t matter. Laurel was one precious run ahead, and at 
this stage of the game a single run was as big as a mountain. 
Surely, with so much at stake, Tod told himself, he could hold his 
opponents hitless during the last half of the ninth. 

But he did not. He had been pitching with too much speed and 
too many curves. His arm was no longer keeping pace with his 
stout heart. The very first batter singled cleanly. The second sacri- 
ficed him to the middle ‘station. A long fly advanced him to third. 

Carter was the next batter. He walked from the bench to the 
plate whistling carelessly and swinging his bat to and fro. Obviously 
impressed by the boy’s silent determination to “hit it out,” the 
fielders moved back, and even Stranahan, on first, and Pierce, on 
third, played deep. Then Carter suddenly slipped his hands up on 
his bat, holding it loosely, and bunted safely, scoring the runner and 
tying the count at 1—1. Tweedy threw him out a second later, when 
he tried to steal, but the damage was already done. It meant an 
extra-inning game now. 

Neither Laurel nor Fairfield could put a runner over the plate in 
the tenth, eleventh or twelfth; neither, as a matter of fact, even 
threatened. But in the last half of the thirteenth Fairfield managed 
to push a man around to third once more. The situation was almost 
what it had been in the ninth inning. There were two out, and 
Carter was at bat. 

He was swinging his stick, just as he had before. But Tod knew 
intuitively that he meant to bunt. Pierce came over to the box from 
third to remind him that this particular batter led off for Fairfield 
because of his ability to “get on;” but Pierce was wasting his 
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breath. Tod knew. He could see a little spot to his right where 
the bunt would dribble. Well, let it. He could snap it to first for 
the out without half trying. He pitched. 

Carter hit the first ball—or, to put it more exactly, he held out 
his bat, poised lightly in his hands, in the direct path of the first 
ball. There followed the peculiar thud that results when leather 
meets wood. Carter broke from the plate for first with the speed of 
a frightened deer. The runner on third darted toward home. The 
ball, bunted cleverly, rolled ten or twelve feet from the plate, mid- 
way between Tod and Pierce. 

Now, this was just as Tod Keith had expected. He leaped to one 
side—and tripped headlong as his shoe caught in the toe-hold of the 
pitcher’s box! Pierce, seeing the runner hesitate between third and 
home, called to Tod to take the ball, and then turned himself to 
cover his bag, thus failing to see Tod’s accident. Lenny, charging in 
from short, was too late. All this the pitcher saw as he struggled 
to his feet, helpless, baffled, dismayed. And that single run spelled 
defeat for Laurel! 

But even ashe rose to hig feet another fielder shot past him. 
It was Stranahan, who had crept in close on the chance of a bunt 
toward his portion of the diamond. And Stranahan had a chance— 
just a fighting, forlorn, fugitive chance—to scoop up thé ball with 
one hand in time to nail Carter at first. 

Tod glanced quickly toward the initial bag, new hope warming 
his cold flesh. It was utterly deserted. Wilson, the second-baseman, 
who should have raced to the base for the throw, was nowhere near 
it. Well, that ended matters! The game was gone now! 

But Stranahan never stopped. Like some great bird, swooping 
down from above for a choice morsel of food on the earth, the 
fielder leaned forward, without slackening his speed in the least, and 
plucked the white ball from its snug resting place on the grass. 
Then, while Tod’s heart leaped up into his throat, and while the 
great crowd went absolutely dumb with amazement, Stranahan 
straightened up, literally plunged head-first through the air with out- 
stretched arm, and touched the runner who was attempting to score 
from third. 

Tod Keith went suddenly limp. He had risen to his feet, but his 
legs trembled as if they were about to collapse. He unclenched his 
stiff fingers with a mechanical jerk. He shook his head, flinging 
drops of perspiration from his brow and hair. Finally, when he 
was a little more certain of himself, he turned and walked toward 
the bench. 

The crowd awoke from its stunned silence to cheer heartily and 
sincerely over the remarkable play.* Long after Stranahan had 
doffed his cap in a much embarrassed manner, and the teams had 
changed sides and Laurel was at bat again, the stands buzzed with 
expressions of wonder and astonishment. 

“Laurel can’t lose after that,” Tod told himself, with renewed 
faith in his team. 

The stimulus, indeed, was there. Tweedy began the fourteenth 
by singling over short. Tod dumped a neat sacrifice bunt in front 
of the plate, advancing him to second, and he scored on Lenny’s 
Texas-leaguer. The next two batters were easy victims, but the 
count was now 2—1 in Laurel’s favor. 

Fairfield came doggedly to the bat, in no whit discouraged over 
its impending defeat. Its players never gave up. The tighter the 
corner into which they were squeezed, the better they played. And 
now, facing these grim, determined batters, Tod Keith began to 
realize anew that his arm was faltering. - 

The first batter singled. Little Doty singled—Doty, mind you, 
who hadn’t been able to raise even a foul in all the preceding 
innings. Then, just when it hurt most, Lenny fumbled an easy 
grounder. The bases were full, with nobody out. 

The Fairfield catcher was up. Tod knew his weakness: a ball 
close to his body, and high. Three times he pitched, and three times 
the batter dodged back without offering, only to be called out on 
strikes. 

Well, that was one out. The pitcher was next and—but the 
pitcher never came up to the plate. From the Fairfield bench 
marched a tall, thin youngster, awkward in stride, but suggestive, 
somehow, of tremendous strength and keen eyes. The umpire faced 
the grandstand. 

“Taylor batting in place of Smith—Taylor!” he announced. 

Tod Keith turned the ball over in his hand. So Taylor was 
going to face him, was he? Well, there was a line in his note book 
about Taylor. “ Cannot hit a low ball around his knees.” Taylor’s 
room-mate had told him the secret a week before. 

The batter stepped into position. Behind him squatted Tweedy, 
the Laurel catcher. The backstop studied the pinch hitter for a 
moment, and then signaled for a low pitch. 

Tod curled his fingers about the ball. He was sorry, of course, 
that he had learned Taylor’s weakness as he had, but here was Twee 
guessing it from a casual study of the batter. Of course, in doubt- 
ful cases it was understood that his verdict, and not Twee’s, was to 
be final. 

He pitched. At the very end of his swing some impulse made 


*This play seems almost incredible, but the writer saw Hal Chase, 
of the Chicago American League team, make it in precisely this way. 
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him throw high—so high, in fact, that it was nearly a passed ball. 
Tod laughed nervously. 

Tweedy signaled for a low one again. But Tod shook his head. 
Anyhow, he wouldn’t take advantage of his knowledge until it was 
necessary. Eventually catcher and pitcher agreed upon a sweeping 
curve over the inside corner of the plate, waist high. 

Taylor lashed sharply at the ball, sending it on a line just outside 
third. It was a foul. Tweedy, who utilized the hand and finger 
language of the deaf and dumb, spelled out a warning, “ Don’t give 
him another like that.” 

Tod coaxed with an out-curve that broke six inches to the right 
of the plate, but Taylor watched it impassively without moving his : 
bat. A high straight one made the third ball. 

Tod thought quickly. A fourth ball, of course, would send the 
batter to first and force in the tying run. There would be little risk 
in grooving the next; it was Taylor’s place to wait him out. So the 


second strike whizzed over the plate without bend or warp. The 
count was now three and two on the batter. 

Tweedy came out into the diamond for a conference. 

“You've got to get him, Tod,” he declared earnestly. “ He must 


have a weakness, too. What do you suppose it is?” 

And Tod Keith said again, without meaning to in the least, just 
as he had asked the question a week before: 

“ A low pitch.” 

“Well, put one just above his knees, then,” said Tweedy, and 
went back to his position. 

Tod wanted to do just that. 
desire. 
probably win the game. 


Every fiber of his body spelled the 


One low ball, whistling over the plate knee-high, would 
As he stood hesitating, he seemed to hear 
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Taylor’s room-mate exclaim, as he had at the end of the other 
game, “ That’s the kind!” ‘ 

Tod glanced at the Fairfield bench. Out in front of it, sprawled 
on the grass, was Carter, the captain of the team. It was Carter 
who had stopped his coacher from jeering at the Belmont pitcher 
a week ago, and it was Carter who had said in this game, “I trapped 
it.” Tod wondered what Carter would think if he knew how he had 
wormed the secret of Taylor’s weakness at bat from the fellow’s 
room-mate. 

Tweedy was calling to him. The stands were thumping to the 
tread of many feet. A thousand voices were chanting, “ Pitch—the 
—ball—Pitch—the—ball—pitch—the—ball.” A mad impulse came 
to Tod Keith to turn his eyes to the crowd and shout back de- 
risively, as a tag on the end of its entreaty, “—-a—round—the—knees 
—a—round—the—knees—a—round—the—knees.” He wondered 
what Carter and Taylor and Taylor’s room-mate would think of that. 

The umpire spoke to him sharply. Well, he must do it. It was 


a duty he owed the team. He must win the game for its sake. He 
must pitch a low ball to the batter. 
He wound up deliberately, taking a double-swing this time. He 


had meant to pitch a straight ball. At the end of the first swing 
his fingers shifted over the surface of the horsehide for the grip 
that would give an out-curve. At the end of the second swing, just 
before he released the ball, he checked his arm. Both actions were 
impulses that he could not resist. 

He pitched. He knew what he was doing. He was throwing an 
out-curve, breast-high. Taylor would probably hit the ball over the 
fence. But Tod Keith was glad, in that second before the ball 
reached the batter, that he had conquered his impulse. It sent a 
magnificent glow over his body, 
and warmed the cockles of his 
heart, this sportsmanship. He 
knew, all at once, that he would 
rather lose gamely than win dis- 
honorably. 

Taylor swung. The bat 
leaped from behind his back 
and swished over the plate. But 
there was neither precision nor 
power in the attempt. The truth 
of the matter is that Taylor, 
pinch hitter, swung with all the 
abandon of a rusty gate—and 
fanned ignominiously! 

A sharp fielding play retired 
the next batter for the third 
out, and the game was over, 
be Laurel the victor by a score 
of 2—1. 

At the gymnasium, after he 
had taken his shower-bath and 
was dressing, Tod Keith discov- 
ered a youth edging his way to- 
ward him. It was Taylor’s 
room-mate. 

“Well, you won,” greeted the 
newcomer, ruefully. “But if 
you had given Fred anything 
but that breast-high ball on the 
outside of the plate, he’d have 
brought in the winning run, sure. 
How did you ever guess it?” 


“Guess what?” demanded 
Tod, much puzzled. 
“Why, Taylor’s weakness. 


That’s the only kind of a pitch 
that actually bothers him.” 

“What?” shouted Tod. 
“Why—why, I thought he 
couldn’t hit a low one, around 
his knees.” 

“ He murders that kind,” said 
the other solemnly. Then he 
looked at the Laurel pitcher cu- 
riously. “ But if you thought he 
couldn’t hit a low one, why 
didn’t you feed him that kind?” 
f “TI couldn’t,” explained Tod 
impulsively, “ after I’d made you 
tell me his weakness. ; 
Look here, though; you did say 
‘yes’ when I asked, ‘A low 
pitch?’ just after you had told 
me you fanned him once with 
some kind of a ball. Now, didn’t 
you?” 

Taylor’s room-mate screwed 
up his face as he recalled the 
conversation. Then he grinned 

(Continued on page 21) 











The Trail to El Dorado 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I AND II IN THE JULY NUMBER 


Charlie and Zeb Bartlett start, in 1862, from Minnesota for Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, where they are to meet their father, who 
has taken up a gold mine claim. They join an emigrant train, which jour- 
neys over the old Overland route under the escort of U. S. Government 
troops. Already they have had many thrilling experiences, but so far the 
most exciting is a buffalo hunt. In the closing chapter of last month, the 
boys had just sighted the buffalo, and hastened to chase them. 


CHAPTER III 


HEY swept over the ridge and the broad, shallow depression 
T beyond. The buffalo had again begun galloping and it was 
not until they had topped the next clevation that they could 
observe any lessening of the still wide distance between themselves 
and the game, for the doctor’s pony, though stout, was no match for 
Rataplan in speed, and Charlie, who was unarmed, having foolishly 
left his rifle in the wagon, would not take the lead very far. After 
a ride of several miles, which to them seemed hardly one, they came 
up near enough to the rearmost of the now almost exhausted buffalo 
for Doctor Dibb to use his rifle. 

“Ride off to the right, Charlie,” he cried, “and keep him from 
swinging that way if you can, while I close up on him.” 

Charlie did as directed, while the doctor urged his pony in 
toward the buffalo’s flank. But the combination failed, for as the 
doctor came within a few yards of the bull the latter swerved 
sharply to the right and ran so closely under Rataplan’s nose that 
the pony reared on his hind legs and nearly threw Charlie off. Both 
of the inexperienced hunters were disconcerted and the buffalo 
gained several rods on them before they recovered from their sur- 
prise sufficiently to resume pursuit. 

“He'll try that again, doctor,” called Charlie. “Let me ride up 
on him this time and you stay to the left and shoot when he swings 
out.” 

Accordingly, he closed on the bull’s right, when, as expected, 
the animal swerved to the left and rushed across the course of the 
doctor’s pony. The latter’s rider, however, reined him back sharply, 
and then, just as the bull paused in front of him, the doctor leaned 
forward and discharged his weapon. For a moment it seemed that 
the shot had failed to take effect, for the buffalo continued running 
with undiminished speed and Doctor Dibb halted and hastily re- 
loaded his rifle, meantime giving vent to varied exclamations of dis- 
gust. But presently the animal slowed to a walk. The doctor in- 
cautiously rode toward him when he turned suddenly and charged 
at his assailant, with the bellow peculiar to his species. Being un- 
prepared for this and failing to retreat quickly enough, the doctor’s 
horse was caught fairly in the side by the brute’s lowered head and 
hurled to the ground, while his rider pitched off headlong and fell 
several yards away, his rifle still clutched in his hand. Providential- 
ly he was unhurt by the hard fall, and he sprang to his feet quickly 
enough to dodge the second rush of the maddened buffalo. Charlie 
saw his companion’s extreme danger, but it served only to instantly 
calm his excited nerves, and in a flash he thought, “ What would 
father do now?” Then he urged Rataplan forward, shouting: 

“ Give me your rifle, quick!” 

As he reached the doctor the bull was 30 or 40 feet away, turning 
to charge again on the dismounted man; but Charlie diverted his 
attention by galloping toward him, yelling at the top of his voice, 
and at length, by quick riding he succeeded in coming beside the 
animal for a moment and instantly fired. The shot, fortunately, 
proved final, for the desperate buffalo sunk to the ground and ex- 
pired. Doctor Dibb was completely out of breath from his rough 
handling of the past few moments, but he was too enthusiastic a 
sportsman to lose either courage or temper over the experience. 

“Turn about’s fair play, Charlie,” he remarked, as he bent his 
head and briskly rubbed out of his hair the dirt which had been 
ground into it by his fall. “We hunted the buffalo, why shouldn’t 
he hunt us?” 

His horse had gotten to its feet, somewhat bruised and lame. 
The two hunters looked about them, but as the train was not in 
sight and the sun was nearing the horizon they concluded, much to 
their regret, that they had better return without attempting to take 
any of the meat from the dead buffalo. So, contenting themselves 
with securing the bushy tail-tip which was the customary evidence 
of success in the hunt, they made their way back across the prairie, 
arriving in camp after dark, where they found every one feasting 
on buffalo meat, for a wagon had been sent out which had brought 
back to the train-the choicest parts of the animals killed by Bottineau 
and Couthon. 

As they stretched themselves out in their blankets that night, 
Charlie said to his brother, with a comfortable yawn: 


“We can sleep late to-morrow, Zeb, for it will be Sunday, and 
you know Captain Fisk has decided not to travel on Sunday unless 
it’s absolutely necessary. I’m glad of it, for I’m tired from that 
ride this afternoon and I keep thinking of the row the captain had 
with Couthon.” 

“T wish I’d been with you, anyway,” answered Zeb, sleepily. 
“T’d like to have seen the captain dress down that snappy half- 
breed. I’m afraid we won’t see any more buffalo, either. Do you 
think we will?” 

Charlie laughed. “ Why,” he returned, “ Pierre Bottineau says 
that we’ll see simply millions of them before we get through. We 
haven’t reached even the edge of the buffalo country yet.” 

“That’s good. I don’t want a million, but I want one,” Zeb 
answered, and in a few seconds more both boys were fast asleep 
and dreaming under the sweep of the silent constellations overhead, 
of broad prairies teeming with buffalo in countless numbers, such as 
they were to see in very truth before many more days passed. 

It was an unusual and impressive sight on the following morning 
when the emigrants gathered in a group at one side of the corral 
for divine worship. All about them lay the limitless green prairies, 
probably never before trodden by the feet of white men, dotted with 
wild flowers and rolling like a sea in gentle undulations to the 
horizon, bathed in the warmth of the calm Sabbath sunshine. Such 
surroundings, after a week of toilsome marching, were peculiarly 
conducive to religious earnestness, and the audience gave devout 
attention to the reading of the Episcopalian service by a member of 
the party, who, though not a clergyman, officiated to the satisfaction 
of all. A few among the emigrants did not attend the service, 
Couthon being notably among the absent ones, but such a gathering, 
not at all unusual in those days among the scattered pioneers who 
were peopling the far-flung frontiers of the United States, was of 
the sort which proved that the founders of the West were not in 
the main the hardened, dissolute characters they are often painted, 
but upright, God-fearing men and women who carried into the new 
lands, where they were to make their homes, the Christian faith of 
their fathers. 

The marching of the next four days brought the train inte 
the region of numberless lakes, large and small, which abound all 
over the central part of what is now North Dakota. Their sparkling 
blue waters, lying like sapphire in the green setting of the prairies, 
appeared most alluring on the hot summer afternoons, but nearly all 
of them were strongly impregnated with salt or alkali and utterly 
unfit for drinking. The buffalo bad become numerous, and nearly 
every day several thousand were to be seen. Indeed, so easy had it 
now become to obtain buffalo meat for food that the emigrants grew 
very fastidious in their choice of animals for slaughter, and none 
were killed except fat young cows, whose fiesh was much superior 
in tenderness and flavor to that of the male animals, which the 
members of the train had at first been so glad to use. 

One evening camp was pitched beside the finest lake they had yet 
encountered, a beautiful body of water five or six miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a belt of timber. Bottineau recognized it as 
a landmark which he had seen during General Stevens’ expedition 
and which had then been known as Lake Jessie. For some distance 
back from the edge of the water the country was broken and so in- 
terspersed with pools and patches of marshy ground that the guide 
had to ride ahead to pick a pathway for the wagons. But results 
were worth the effort, for when the train finally reached the lake 
shore abundance of luxurious grass was found for the stock, and 
dry wood in unlimited quantity. The only thing lacking to make 
the camp an ideal one was water for cooking and drinking, for Lake 
Jessie, like the other lakes they had passed, was very salt. So as 
soon as the horses and cattle were cared for, a number of men 
started out to search for one of the springs which undoubtedly fed 
the lake. Mr. Cloudas, who had now entirely recovered, joined in 
the search, accompanied by Zeb, while Charlie stayed at the wagon 
to make some preparation toward supper. Zeb and his companion, 
the former carrying a bucket, the latter a spade, skirted the shore 
and soon came to a little rivulet hidden under tall grass and rushes. 
After following it up for some distance they came to its source 
under the base of a hill, whence the water was oozing out of a 
deposit of mixed mud and gravel, very unattractive in appearance. 

“T-don’t believe that’s fit for anything, Mr. Cloudas,” said Zeb, 
regarding the spring dubiously. “It seems mighty dirty and un- 
healthy.” 

“No, it’s all right,” answered the other, striking his spade into 
the mud and beginning to dig. “It’s like some folks; looks tough 
outside, but clean as a whistle inside. Watch after I clean out 
some o’ the mud.” 
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Sure enough, after a few moments of vigorous labor had made a 
clear channel back to the solid earth of the hillside, the water came 
out in a limpid stream, cold and sweet. They filled their bucket and 
returned to camp with the news and in a few moments a pathway 
was being worn to the spring by the emigrants, each of them bearing 
one or two buckets, while around the camp-fires began to rise the 
savory odor of cooking. 

After the evening meal Bottineau walked with a party of emi- 
grants to the crest of a high bluff east of the lake, where he remem- 
bered that Governor Stevens’ party had camped in 1853. The bluff 
was clear of timber and among the sparse grasses these visitors, 
the first white men who had trodden the spot in nine years, found 
evidence of the truth of Bottineau’s statement in a few bits of rusty 
metal, a broken, decayed ox-yoke and two or three piles of stone 
which had evidently been laid up as camp ovens. As they examined 
these tokens of former brief occupancy, left by the snows of many 
winter blizzards and the washing rains of many summers, the emi- 
grants recalled and talked of the distinguished engineer and states- 
man who as Governor of Washington Territory had done so much 
for the progress of that infant commonwealth, and whose surveying 
party had made this camp while exploring a route for a Pacific 
railroad which, years later, was des- 
tined to be built largely along the line 
he first mapped out. When Captain 
Fisk’s train left Fort Abercrombie, 
Stevens was already a general, famous 
in the armies of the Union, but one 
who was fated ere long to fall glo- 
riously in the service of his country 
at the battle of Chantilly. 

The timber around Lake Jessie fur- 
nished the last supply of firewood 
which would be found for a number 
of days, according to Bottineau. So, 
on starting out from the lake, the wag- 
ons were well loaded with fuel, though 
it was known that buffalo chips would 
have to be used to some extent, as 
enough wood could not be carried to 
last to “ Basswood Island,” the next 
source of supply. Two days after leav- 
ing Lake Jessie the train came to the 


James or Dakota river. It was the 
first tributary of the Missouri en- 
countered, the divide having been 


passed which separates the water-shed 
of the Red river from that of the 
Missouri. 

As the guide had predicted, there 
was not a vestige of timber along the 
course of the stream, if stream it could 
be called, for the waters were so low 
at this dry season of the year as to 
be nothing more than a series of small, 
narrow pools connected by little rivu- 
lets. Nevertheless, the day being very 
warm, the horses and oxen were eager 
to quench their thirst with the tepid, 
cloudy water, and an hour’s halt was 
made to enable them to do so, after 
which the march was resumed and to- 
ward evening the train went into camp, 
about ten miles beyond the James, at 
the edge of a lake of fairly palatable 
water, surrounded by good grass. 

As it was Saturday night prepara- 
tions were made for remaining here 
over Sunday. Mr. Cloudas and the 
boys took out their dog-tent, which 
they did not ordinarily use for a one- 
night camp, and began driving the 
pegs. The evening air was so oppres- 
sively hot that all three of them were 
dripping with perspiration as _ they 
worked and so still that the voices of 
people conversing on the further side 
of the camp could be distinctly heard. 
Beyond the far western rim of the 
prairie the sun, like a huge ruby, was 
just setting in one of those seas of 
resplendent color which seem nowhere 
so rich and varied as on the plains of 
the West, and along the northern hori- 
zon were piled mighty cloud banks ris- 
ing to dazzling white peaks against the 
blue of the upper sky, while below 
them lay masses of somber purple 
through which every few seconds shot 
quivering streaks of lightning, though 
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the storm was as yet too far away for even a low growl of thunder 
to be heard. 

“Drive the pegs good and solid, Charlie,” said Mr. Cloudas, 
looking toward the north, as he wiped the sweat from his eyes. 
“Tf I know a storm when I see it, there’s going to be a rip snorter 
to-night.” 

“And there’ll be wind with it, too,” Zeb broke in. “ Look how 
red the sun is. It'll teat things to pieces in this camp if they’re not 
staked down tight, for there’s nothing to break the wind.” 

Many of the other emigrants were putting up tents also, some 
doing it with care and others hastily. But the boys and Mr. 
Cloudas, regardless of the example of others, securely pegged down 
everp rope of the tent and dug a considerable ditch around it, throw- 
ing the earth inward over the edge of the canvas to hold it in place 
if necessary. Most of their belongings they left in the wagon, for 
they never used the tent except as additional sleeping quarters. 
Having finished their simple evening meal, when darkness closed down 
they retired, weary from the day’s labors, Mr. Cloudas and Zeb tak- 
ing the tent and Charlie lying under the wagon a few feet away. 
As they fell asleep the night air was still close and motionless and 
over all the vast expanse of starlit prairie brooded a deathlike 


HE FOUND MR. CLOUDAS WIELDING HIS OX-WHIP WITH DESPERATE VIGOR 
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silence, unbroken by even so much as the yelp of a distant coyote. 
But the thunder clouds in the north had mounted perceptibly toward 
the zenith. 

Several hours later Charlie awoke for a moment and looked out 
between the spokes of one of the wagon wheels. The lightning was 
playing vividly across the north, and in its blue glare he caught a 
glimpse of a sentry about a hundred feet away, standing motionless 
at his post beside the white-topped wagons. A constant low rumble 
of thunder vibrated on the still air, and, realizing with sleepy im- 
patience that his night’s rest was likely soon to be rudely broken, 
he turned on his side, snuggled his face on his arm and hastened to 
sleep again. He never knew how long a time elapsed before he next 
awoke. But, whenever it was, he found himself brought to a sitting 
posture so suddenly by a tremendous crash of thunder that he struck 
his head violently against the reach of the wagon. The prairie was 
as bright as day under the incessant glare of lightning, and a 
howling gust of wind was driving the first rain in a sheet against 
the wagon. A swift glance showed him that their dog-tent, thanks 
to its secure fastenings, was still standing, and he was just crawling 
from his exposed place to rush into it when, above the roar of the 
wind and the roll of thunder, he faintly heard Mr. Cloudas’ voice 
shouting to him from the wagon above: 

“ Charlie, Charlie! Come up here, quick! 
to break through!” 


The cattle are trying 


Cuapter IV. 


As he scrambled out from between the wagon wheels, Charlie 
was nearly thrown to the ground again by the force of the wind. 
But, staggering with lowered head, he succeeded in grasping the 
front bow of the wagon-top and in a moment had swung himself 
within. He found Mr. Cloudas leaning out of the rear end of the 
box, where a space of about 3 feet intervened between it and the 
front of the next wagon, wielding his heavy ox-whip with desperate 
vigor on the heads and backs of the cattle, which, imprisoned in 
the corral and terrified by the sudden storm, with its driving wind 
and rain, were plunging against the wagons, in frantic efforts to 
escape. There was another whip in the wagon and Charlie, groping 
about among the goods and aided by the constant glare of lightning, 
soon found it and joined Mr. Cloudas. The frightened cattle, for- 
tunately, were not making a concerted effort to force their way 
through the opening, which had been carelessly left between the 
wagons, else they would have pushed the latter aside in a moment 
and dashed away across the prairie. Even as it was the pressure 
of the herd tipped and pushed the heavily loaded wagons out of 
place. But a number of men along the line had now discovered 
the danger and, joining their efforts to those of Charlie and Mr. 
Cloudas, presently succeeded in driving the animals back. 

As soon as this was accomplished Mr. Cloudas turned his atten- 
tion to their tent, which was billowing in the wind and tugging 
furiously at its well secured guy-ropes. Zeb was still inside it, hold- 
ing the flaps so that the wind could not enter and tear it to pieces, 
and Mr. Cloudas shouted to Charlie to go in also. He himself 
seized his axe from the wagon and ran around the tent, testing the 
pegs and hammering down a few which had loosened. This done, 
he dived inside and lay panting from his exertions and drenched 
with rain. Charlie, peering between the flaps, exclaimed: 

“There goes Mr. Armstrong’s tent! Up in the air, split in two, 
and they’re piling into their wagon. I don’t see the Baileys’ or 
Collins’ tents; guess they’re gone already. We’ll be in luck if ours 
keeps on holding.” 

It did keep on holding, for after a few more moments the furious 
wind died down and the thunder and lightning diminished rapidly, 
after the manner of summer storms on the prairies, though the rain 
continued to pour down heavily for an hour or more. Then it, too, 
slackened, the clouds began to break in the north and west and, as 
the flush of dawn spread over the sky, the storm passed off down 
the eastern horizon, leaving the-prairies soaked, clean-washed and 
grateful in the morning light. Despite the rude disturbance of their 
slumbers the night before, the air was now so deliciously cool and 
invigorating that the emigrants were in joyous spirits as they went 
about their tasks. Some had to walk a half-mile or more before 
recovering the tents which had been blown away over their heads 
during the storm, but this mattered little, as the day was Sunday and 
there was time enough for everything. Religious services were held 
in the afternoon and then, after another night devoted to rest which 
was undisturbed by the elements, the train got under way again 
bright and early on Monday morning. 

The prairies were dotted with lakes and pools, large and small, 
which had been filled up by the rain, and traveling was pleasant. 
Shortly after noon a shout arose simultaneously from a dozen throats 
as the emigrants beheld, streaming across a low ridge directly toward 
the wagons, an immense herd of buffalo containing three or four 
thousand animals. At the moment the head of the train was within 
a quarter of a mile of a good-sized lake. Half a dozen men, led by 
Bottineau, hastily mounted their horses and rode toward the gal- 
loping herd to turn it from the train and force it to pass between 
the latter and the lake. In this effort they were so successful that 
soon many of the buffalo had been forced to the lake-shore and were 
splashing through the shallow water at its edge. Bottineau now 
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spurred up close with the intention of killing a fat cow in sight of 
the train, but just as he was about to fire his horse, which was at 
full gallop, plunged both fore-feet into a wolf-hole and fell head- 
long, hurling Bottineau over his head. The guide was painfully, 
though by great good fortune not seriously, hurt in the fall and had 
to be hurriedly carried back to the flag-wagon at the head of the 
train, where he lay for some time recovering. Consequently no fresh 
meat was secured from this herd, which escaped from the emigrants 
unharmed. 

Next day the train came to the Butte de Morale, a high hill rising 
out of a level plain which was a well-known landmark to Bottineau 
as it was to the Indians and other hunters who roamed this region. 

Charlie was riding some distance ahead in company with Roy 
Strickland. The boys were loafing along, grazing their horses on 
choice tufts of grass, and talking of events of the train, the little 
world in which they were living, when Charlie drew Rataplan in 
sharply and stared in blank amazement along the prairie to right 
and left. 

“What on earth is this, Roy?” he asked in an almost awe- 
struck tone. “ Why, it looks like a city street! It’s as wide and all 
tramped down. There must have been hundreds of wagons travel- 
ing here.” 

For a moment Roy was as much astonished as Charlie at the 
hard, well beaten trail upon which they had stumbled, extending as 
far as the eye could see across the trackless plain from the north- 
east and disappearing toward the southwest, and which, from its 
fresh appearance, had evidently been made within the past two 
weeks. Then he exclaimed: 

“ Why, of course I know what it is. 
passed here on their sprirg hunt.” 

“The Red river hunters?” said Charlie, as they turned, purely 
out of curiosity, to follow the trail for a short distance. “ I’ve 
heard of them, but I don’t know anything about them. Tell me, 
will you?” 

“TI saw a lot of them last fall at Abercrombie,” returned Roy, 
“and heard a good deal more. They often come there to sell their 
furs. There are several thousand of ’em, French and Indian half 
breeds mostly, and nearly the whole lot live around Pembina. They 
go out in June and October every year after buffalo, down through 
this country toward the Missouri river, and they make an awful 
clean-up, for they take their families with them, and about three 
thousand two-wheeled carts, and never stop killing buffalo till the 
carts are all full of either meat or skins. These are the tracks of 
the carts we’re on now.” 

“Three thousand!” exclaimed Charlie, “no wonder the trail’s 
dusty.” 

“Yes, sir, three thousand!” Roy answered again. “In October 
they are after robes because then they are in the best condition for 
market, and they sell ’em at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, or 
else at Pembina, St. Paul or Abercrombie. In June they go after 
meat and get enough to last the rest of the year, for they dry it 
and pound it up with the fat and marrow, and sew it up in the skins. 
They call it pemmican, and they live on it mostly, but it’s punk 
stuff, to my notion; tastes pretty loud, especially when it gets about 
a year old. After they empty a skin they use it for lodge covering 
or else make clothes of it.” 

“ What do their carts look like?” asked Charlie, who was vastly 
interested in the heavy trail. 

“ They’re mighty rough things, made all of wood; not even a 
nail in ’em. Big solid wood wheels that run on wood axles. They 
never grease the axles, so they screech like a locomotive whistle 
and you can hear ’em coming a mile away. I remember being waked 
up one night last fall by a lot of ’em coming into Slabtown. They’re 
generally drawn by an ox or a pony, but every hunter keeps at least 
one good horse to hunt on.” 

“It must be a sight to see three thousand men cut loose in a big 
herd of buffalo,” said Charlie, his eyes flashing at the mere thought. 

“Well, I guess so!” ejaculated Roy. “I’d like to see it once. 
They say a thousand buffalo in an afternoon isn’t more than an 
average kill for the Red river train.” 

“They seem to have been traveling here doubled up in four 
lines,” observed Charlie, looking at the four distinct tracks a few 
rods apart, which made up the broad trail. “I wonder why they did 
that?” 

“ Don’t know,” responded Roy, “ but I suppose so they could form 
up quick for defense if Indians should jump ’em. I’ve heard that 
all the plains Indians hate ’em, probably because they kill off such 
slews of buffalo.” 

“If Antoine Couthon is a breed, I wonder why he isn’t with that 
outfit instead of with us?” said Charlie, meditatively. 

“ Oh, he!” answered Roy; “he wants to get to the gold country, 
besides which, he likely figures he may be able to turn a big trick 
before he’s through with us. Anyhow, I don’t think Couthon’s a 
Red river man. He came up to Abercrombie from the south. He’s 
worse than the Red river men.” 

Charlie looked at him with a questioning smile. 

“Oh, yes he is,” avowed Roy, with conviction. 
not a bad sort in their way. But him! You'll see. 
chance he’ll do us dirt yet.” 


The Red river hunters have 


“ Why, they’re 
If he gets the 
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TURNING TO LOOK BACK, THEY COULD SEE THE LONG LINE OF WHITE-TOPPED PRAIRIE SCHOONERS 


“Oh, I don’t doubt that,” Charlie replied. “ We must keep him 
from getting the chance, that’s all.” 

After passing the Butte de Morale, standing like a lonely sentinel 
in the level monotony of the prairie, the boys turned back. Charlie 
rode to their outfit, relieved Mr. Cloudas for a while in driving the 
oxen, and eventually climbed into the wagon with Zeb. An hour or 
so later Mr. Cloudas was walking beside the oxen, which, like the 
other animals in the train, were moving along in very leisurely 
fashion; Charlie was reading a much-thumbed copy of “ Quentin 
Durward,” and Zeb, lulled by the monotonous rumble of the wagons, 
had fallen into a nap on the pile of blankets beside him, when he 
felt his brother’s elbow nudge him sharply and sat up with a jump. 

“ What’s the matter?” he exclaimed. “Indians?” 

“Indians? No.” answered Charlie. “ But look at what we're 
coming to.” 

Zeb peered out through the puckered front opening of the wagon 
cover and saw a long, abrupt line of bluffs ahead of them, extending 
as far as the eye could see from northwest to southeast and appear- 
ing for all the world like a shore to the ocean of prairie they were 
traversing. 

“Why on earth do you suppose there are bluffs here, Charlie?” 
he asked, wonderingly. “ There isn’t any river.” Then he appealed 
to Mr. Cloudas. “ Do you know anything about them?” 

“Captain Fisk says they’re the eastern edge of the Plateau du 
Coteau du Prairie, whatever that is,” he answered. “ This country’ll 
never grow till it gets rid of these three-foot names. Why not call 
’em Prairie Hills and done with it? Anyhow we'll get on top of ’em 
before sundown.” 

Bottineau, though in not a little_pain on account of his bruises 
and strains, from his couch in the flag wagon directed the march 
to the crest of the coteau, after several mounted scouts had ridden 
ahead, and discovered what seemed to be a pass leading up through 
the abrupt hills. A pass it proved to be, and a good one, affording 
an easy road for the wagons to the higher land. Governor Stevens 
in his expedition had failed to discover it, though he had passed 
within a few miles of it and had taken a much more difficult path 
of ascent. 

As they approached the opening in the bluffs, Charlie and Roy 
Strickland rode out a short distance ahead of the train to the top 
of a hill about 100 feet high, standing just within the mouth of the 
defile, in order to get a view of the surrounding country. Turning 
to look back, they could see the long line of white-topped “ prairie 
schooners” just entering the pass below them, bathed in the warm 


light of the sun, which was approaching the western horizon. As 
they watched, a slight shower moved across the landscape and im- 
mediately following it a beautiful rainbow appeared, exactly spanning 
the pass, beneath whose fairy archway the emigrant train seemed to 
be entering the gates of some promised land full of the portent of 
pleasant streams, bounteous harvests and golden sands. 

For several days after reaching the Coteau du Prairie the train 
went on in a general northwesterly course, meeting daily with more 
or less interesting sights and experiences which can be mentioned 
only in passing because they did not especially concern Charlie and 
Zeb. Such was the arrival of the party at “ Basswood island,” a 
prominent, sparsely-timbered hill which was an “island” only in 
the sense that it stood like one amid the sea of prairie; such was 
the sight enjoyed one starlit night of a wonderful display of the 
aurora borealis, stretching wide from west to east clear across the 
zenith; and such was the dismal serenade of a large number of 
wolves, prairie dogs and foxes which on another night surrounded 
the camp and drove sleep from the eyes of its occupants for a num- 
ber of hours. Several times more the train crossed the trail of the 
Red river hunters, the last occasion being close to the south bank of 
the Assouri, or Mouse river, a tributary of the Assiniboine, which 
makes a deep bend into the territory of the United States and at its 
southernmost point approaches within about forty miles of the Mis- 
souri. Bottineau was directing the course of the emigrants along 
the southern side of the Mouse in order to reach Fort Union, the 
great post of the American Fur Company on the upper Missouri. 
It was evident that the trail of the Red river hunters which they 
crossed at this point had been made by them on their return journey 
toward Pembina, and they had quite thoroughly cleared the country 
of buffalo, whose bones, stripped first by the hunters and then picked 
clean by the wolves, were scattered all over the prairies. 

As the train progressed westward it presently found, rising to a 
height of three or four hundred feet on its left, another plateau re- 
sembling the one it had already mounted. This, Bottineau ex- 
plained, was the divide between the Missouri and the Mouse, called 
the Plateau du Coteau du Missouri, whose broken hills he did not 
wish to cross so long as the smooth valley of the Mouse could be 
utilized for traveling in the general direction of their destination. 
But the rough country so close at hand appeared alluring as a hunt- 
ing ground, and to a sportsman as enthusiastic as Doctor Dibb it 
beckoned irresistibly. So one bright morning after the train had 
gotten under way he persuaded Mr. Bond, Captain Fisk’s clerk, and 
a Mr. Burritt to accompany him into the hills on a search for game. 
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At their own request Charlie, mounted on a pony borrowed from 
Roy Strickland, and Zeb, riding Rataplan, also went with him. It 
was the intention of the party to remain out most of the day and 
toward night to rejoin the train, whose course was expected to be 
about due west. 

“Now, Zeb,” said Charlie as they started out, stuffing a few hard- 
tack in his pocket for a mid-day luncheon, “ whatever we run into, 
mind you stick close to me and we’ll both stick close to Doctor Dibb. 
We don’t want to get lost.” 

Within a mile after leaving the train the party found themselves 
riding through abruptly broken hills and valleys, among which it 
would have been almost impossible for wagons to thread their way. 
Doctor Dibb, in his eager search for game, for whose hiding places 
he explored every little ravine and valley, soon became separated 
from Mr. Bond and Mr. Burritt, who pursued their search in more 
leisurely fashion; but the two boys kept close to the doctor, both 
because they considered that the safe course and because it was evi- 
dent that if any game were to be found the doctor would be more 
apt to find it than the others. The day was cool, with an invigorat- 
ing breeze blowing, and nothing could be more delightful than fol- 
lowing, one after another, through the maze of little valleys, green 
with summer grasses, which seemed ever enticing one onward to 
new mysteries just ahead. But game did not prove very abundant. 
The doctor succeeded in shooting a couple of plump prairie-chickens, 
which unfortunately, as subsequent events proved, he abandoned as 
of no value; Zeb picked off a prowling wolf which stared at them 
from the top of a hill, and once they all set off at a furious gallop 
after a pair of antelope which they unexpectedly started, up, but 
which disappeared over the next ridge and could be found no more. 
So the hours passed until at last the doctor, pulling in his horse and 
dismounting, said: 

“ According to my stomach it must be noon or past. Let’s see.” 
He pulled out his watch and whistled. “ Half past one! No wonder 
I’m hungry. Wish I’d brought something to eat; but I always hate 
to load my horse with plunder for a long ride, and I could eat as 
much as a pack mule could carry right now. Where do you suppose 
the train is?” 

“T couldn’t tell for the life of me,” 
about in a puzzled way. 

“Do you know where the north is?” asked the doctor, quiz- 
zically. 

“No, I don’t,” Charlie replied frankly. 
compass?” 

“No, I left it in my kit. But we can find the north from my 
watch just as well. Do you know how to do that, either of you?” 

“No,” the boys admitted in unison. 

“Then it’s time you learn; it comes in handy now and then.” 
The doctor laid his time-piece on the ground, face up. Then he 
broke off a slender weed stalk and stuck it vertically in the ground, 
moving his watch until the hour hand lay exactly in the line of 
shadow cast by the weed; in other words, pointing directly toward 
the sun. Placing another weed stalk on the face of the watch, he 
arranged it so that it lay across the pivot of the hands and precisely 
divided the rim between the hour hand and the figure XII. 

“That last weed, now,” he explained, “ points north and south, 
and off there,” he indicated one of the hills behind them which lay 
in prolongation of the line shown, “is very nearly the true north. 
You see it is always easy to keep your direction between sunrise 
and sunset on a clear day, and at night the north star tells you.” 

“ But see there,” said Zeb. “I don’t believe you will be able to 
figure out the north that way in a hour from now. There’s a big 
thundercap coming up.” 

He pointed toward the west and the doctor exclaimed: 

“ Sure enough! ” and, springing to his horse, rode to the top of the 
hill beside them and looked around. When he returned he went on: 

“It is just a shower, but it is coming fast, and I guess we are 
in for a wetting, for we must be a good many miles from the train. 
Do you want to try to reach it?” 

«“Let’s take the wetting and then go on hunting,” 
Charlie, philosophically. 
fore they get soaked.” 

By the time they had finished their frugal repast, washed down 
with a little warm water from their canteens, the storm came upon 
them. In all the country around there was not so much as a bush 
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for shelter, so they stood beside their horses and took the drenching, 
and at the end of the half-hour’s downpour not one of them had 
a dry thread of clothing left. The clouds then passed and the sun 
came out and, though the wind following the shower was so cool as 
to be really chilling, it eventually dried their garments as they rode 
along. Presently the doctor, pointing ahead, exclaimed excitedly: 

“See there, Charlie! There, down in that tall grass. Those are 
white cranes,—whooping cranes,—and beauties. Two, no, three of 
them. By George, we must get them!” 

His excitement over the discovery of the handsome birds was 
not surprising, for they are practically extinct in the Eastern States 
and very rare in the West, especially at any season except spring 
and fall, when they are occasionally seen migrating from the South 
to the North or in the opposite direction. The doctor jumped from 
his horse and began creeping toward the great birds, but they 
detected him before he came within range and, rising on majestic 
wings, their silvery plumage glistening in the sun, sailed away 
toward the southwest. Zeb, mounting a hill, watched their flight and 
just before they passed beyond vision he saw them circle and come 
to earth again. All three of the hunters were now too eager to 
secure these splendid specimens to let them escape thus easily, and 
so, after picking out a peculiarly shaped hill nearly back of where 
the cranes had alighted as a landmark on which to direct their 
‘approach, they started in pursuit, even though the sky was again 
becoming overcast and rain threatened. After riding several miles 
they peered cautiously over a low ridge and saw the cranes standing 
by a rainwater pond just beyond. 

Simultaneously the doctor and Charlie fired. By a singularly 
lucky shot the former put his, rifle bullet through two of the birds, 
while Charlie brought down the remaining one. They were all fine 
specimens of their kind, especially one, which measured over 8 feet 
from tip to tip of wings. The three hunters were still exclaiming 
over their good fortune: and examining the cranes with interested 
admiration when they were suddenly brought to a realization of 
their position by feeling the patter of rain drops and, looking at 
the sky, they found that it had become covered with thick clouds. 
In a few moments the drizzle increased to a steady rain which 
promised to be long continued, as there was neither wind nor 
thunder and lightning with it. 

Looking at his watch, the doctor found that it was nearly five 
o’clock, and hastily mounting their weary horses and securing the 
cranes to their saddles, they set off to find the train. But it was a 
disappointing search. For two hours they kept on through the 
broken hills, thinking each time they mounted a rise to see the 
valley of the Mouse before them, but being each time disappointed. 
By seven o’clock it was nearly dark. Mounting still another ridge 
and peering eagerly ahead through the dusk to see only more hills 
beyond, the doctor pulled in his horse and said: 

“ Boys, it’s no use. I can’t see but we'll have to stop. There 
are no stars to guide us and we'll simply get hopelessly lost, plung- 
ing around in the dark. We'll have to wait for daylight!” 

For a moment neither Charlie nor Zeb answered and in the inter- 
val of silence several wolves howled mournfully not far away. To 
the three adventurers, tired, cold, wet and hungry, the prospect of 
spending the night on the open prairie in the chilling rain was ex- 
tremely dismal. Nor was the situation disagreeable only; it might 
easily prove dangerous, for there was a possibility of hostile Indians 
prowling about, while wolves or other wild animals might become 
troublesome; but there was no help for it, so at length Charlie said, 
trying to speak cheerfully: 

“All right, doctor; if you think we had better stop, we will. 
The horses can eat grass and we can F 

“Eat crane meat,” Doctor Dibb finished for him, with a grim 
laugh. “ That is, providing we can make a fire. There are a few 
little gooseberry bushes in that last ravine we crossed, and probably 
we can find some that are dead and fairly dry. But I haven’t any 
matches. Have you?” 

“No,” replied Charlie, “I haven’t a single one.” 

Both he and the doctor turned and looked anxiously at Zeb. 

“No,” said Zeb, answering their unspoken question and shaking 
his head dolefully. “I haven’t any either.” 

Under their dripping hats they stared at each other in discon- 
solate silence, and again the wolves howled, this time a little nearer 
than before. (To be continued.) 
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T was springtime on the Yaquina bay. The 
fresh northwester had settled down to a 
steady gale that ribbed the sand on the 

beach and made the bar a blowy field of foam. 
Tad Sheldon was standing outside of the boy 
scouts’ headquarters’ cabin staring into a 
white haze over the sea. Somehow he was 
unsatisfied merely to feel well and fit for any 
exertion. Possibly it was the influence of 
the season that made the past winter seem 
dull and profitless, compared to the possibili- 
ties of this new year. It was a mark of his 
self-absorption that he paid no attention to 
Willie Robinson when he joined him under 
the big bull pine. 

“Say!” Robinson remarked presently, 
“what are you going to do?” 

Tad stirred a little, but made no answer. 

“TI wish I were an Indian,” Robinson went 
on, “then I could do something.” 

“Do what?” said Tad dully. 

“ Oh—just be moving.” Willie kicked up 
the needles under foot impatiently. “ Some- 
how there doesn’t seem to be anything worth 
while around here.” 

So the two of them stood nervous as deer 
and waited for some definite object to utilize 
their spare energy. It was supplied when Kit 
Carson came up and said brusquely: “ Wild 
Bill has just come in from Slick Rock. He 
says that old chief up there is dying and to- 
morrow his squaw is going to paint the canoe 
to bury him in. Wild Bill came in for some 
paint for her; says it will be the last Indian 
funeral of that sort, as there aren’t any more 
Slick Rock Indians left.” 

Tad’s eyes brightened. “The old chief 
must be a hundred years old. He was an old 
man the time of the trouble in ’59 when Cap- 
tain Bensell was stationed up the coast. I 
say, fellows, let’s hike up there. We can start 
this afternoon, camp out on the Siletz Dyke 
to-night and reach the chief’s place to-morrow 
noon. We need a good, stiff trip, and then 
we'll see the old boy buried and find out how 
they used to do it.” 

“ But he isn’t dead yet,” put in Robinson. 

“That’s all right,” said Carson. ‘“ Some- 
how they know just when they are going to 
die and fix up everything before hand.” 

“Hunh!” remarked Robinson. “It seems 
sort of ghastly to me, but I’m game.” 

“Wild Bill told me that the old squaw was 
going to do things right, even to killing the 
horse.” 

“Well,” said Tad, “it won’t do any harm 
to go up. I’ve heard people say that the Slick 
Rock Indians used to be the wickedest along 
the coast—cannibals, and all that. Robinson, 
you go and tell the fellows that we are going 
to start at noon; that will give us three hours 
of low water along the beach and we can 
make good time.” 

It was eight o’clock at night when Tad 
Sheldon’s patrol finally made camp on the 
long dyke that keeps the waters of Siletz Bay 
from flooding the low lands to the south. It 
was very dark and bitterly chilly. The light 
of the fire built in a little lee seemed to be 
reflected back before it had got 10 feet above 
their heads, dnd the scream of the wind over 
the south spit made even Tad feel eerie. 

“This is certainly a lonely place,” said 
Cullver, edging closer to the flames. 

“ About the same as when the Indians were 
here,” Robinson agreed. “No wonder they 
were afraid of all sorts of devils and thought 
they had to make sacrifice on every oc- 
casion.” 

Tad peered out across the rough bay lying 
in utter blackness beyond the single white 
line of surf. No light shone; there was no 
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sign of either vessel or human habitation. 
Yet for an instant he seemed to see far up 
the coast beyond this wild expanse a rough 
cabin in which was lying the last chief of the 
once powerful tribe. It stirred his imagina- 
tion; he turned to Carson. 

“Say, Kit, I wonder if the Slick Rocks 
always buried the dead on this bay; there 
must have been thousands of them?” 

“Yes,” said Carson, “it seems strange to 
think of being the last like that old boy up 
Slick Rock.” 

When all the rest of the boys were asleep 
circlewise about the fire, Tad still sat up wide 
awake, picturing to himself the scenes that 
the old chief must have taken part in when 
his warriors were to be counted by the hun- 
dreds, and the flare of his camp fire dotted 
the dark shores of Siletz Bay. Before he 
finally turned in, it occurred to him that it 
was strange that the Slick Rock chief had a 
horse. He had never heard of the coast In- 
dians possessing animals of any. sort. He 
wondered how and why this old man should 
own a horse. . 

‘Early next morning they crossed the bay in 
a flat bottomed skiff and landed on the beach 
below Olssenville. It was eleven o’clock when 
they arrived at the mouth of a smail river 
which Tad stated ran past the old chief’s 
camp. Sure enough, five minutes brisk walk- 
ing up the northern bank brought them to a 
little grassy meadow, in the center of which 
was a freshly erected skin teepee. Beyond 
this was a dingy cabin in which the old chief 
had lived so long. As the boys halted, in 
some doubt as to their next movements, Kit 
muttered: “ Wonder why they put up that 
teepee? ” 

“Don’t know,” Tad answered in a low 
voice, “ but you see those skins are all painted 
with pictures. That teepee must be awfully 
old.” 

“TI see,” said Robinson, excitedly; “ it’s 
part of the funeral business. I'll just bet the 
old fellow has been saving that thing to die 
in. You see that’s a seal painted on one side 
and a sea gull on the other. Those are the 
signs of the Slick Rock tribe, because Captain 
Bensell said so.” 

“ At any rate,” said Tad, “ we might as well 
move along, for we'll never get any wiser 
standing here.” 

The boys quietly marched through the soft 
grass toward the teepee. The leather flies 
were closed, but a slight feathery smoke issu- 
ing from the top showed that it was inhabited. 
However, they passed on toward the cabin, 
which lay across a very small .creek bridged 
by a single log whose upper surface had been 
worn almost flat by years of use by moc- 
casined feet. 

“Look,” whispered Cullver, pointing up- 
stream, where a dug-out canoe floated gently 
among some alders. The boys stopped to 
watch an old withered squaw paddle about in 
the water while she washed the canoe, splash- 
ing the water over it with one hand and wip- 
ing it off with a rag held in the other. 

“ Getting it ready for the funeral,” Carson 
suggested. 

“And the old chief isn’t dead yet,” said 
Robinson. 

“Come on,” said Tad, “let’s see where he 
is.’ He turned to his patrol with a serious 
face. “Fellows, remember this is serious 
business ; of course we’re here for curiosity’s 
sake, but remember we may be able to help 
a little.” 

“The squaw paid no attention to them ap- 
parently as they passed the cabin. Within its 
miserable shelter they found no one, so after 
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a brief consultation they retraced their steps. 

“ After all,” said Tad firmly, “we can’t do 
any harm by looking in here. Here goes.” 

He lifted the heavy fly and peered in, while 
the scouts looked over his shoulder. 

The interior of the teepee was dimly lit 
from the hole in the top; a small fire burned 
in a hole dug in the ground and, bending al- 
most over this sat an old man whose ashen 
face was streaked with blue paint. 

“That is the chief,’ Tad whispered. The 
old man apparently had not observed them. 
His dim eyes were fixed on the flickering 
flames of the fire with an intensity of gaze 
that made the scouts unconsciously shudder. 
They realized, without a word being said, that 
they were in the presence of death; yet there 
was something in the old man’s attitude that 
none of them had ever associated with mortal 
illness—a dignity, a serenity, a vitality, that 
did not seem fitting in a final hour. 

“Is he dying?’ demanded Robinson softly. 

Tad, with more experience of Indian ways, 
nodded; then he raised his voice in a clear 
“ Clahowya!” 

Very slowly the old chief turned his head. 
Tad swept off his hat respectfully and waited. 
To his surprise the Indian spoke in English, 
focusing his bleared eyes on the uniforms 
of the scouts. “ Soldiers?” 

“ Boy scouts, sir.” 

“Ugh!” was the hoarse response, and the 
old man turned his wrinkled visage once more 
to the fire. 

Tad waited a few moments for further 
recognition and, receiving none, backed out. 

“ Funny old boy,” he said roughly. “ Let’s 
see what the old woman has to say.” 

But from her they elicited nothing except a 
few inarticulate grunts emphasized by incom- 
prehensible gestures. The boys were at a 
loss. 

“TI don’t believe anything special is going 
to happen,” Robinson remarked. 

Tad shook his head. “ They don’t under- 
stand our talk,” he said, “but Wild Bill un- 
derstands their lingo. He'll be along in a 
little while. Let’s just scout around until he 
comes.” 

Tad and Kit took the narrow trail leading 
upstream of the main river, following fresh 
tracks apparently made by a horse. As they 
went along Tad confided to Kit that he could 
not understand the old chief’s being in pos- 
session of a horse. “ You know,” he said, 
“the Slick Rocks have neither trails nor roads 
and never left the coast or navigable rivers. 
It’s dead sure the old guy never rode a horse 
in his life, and yet I notice freshly painted on 
that teepee a figure that couldn’t stand for 
anything else.” 

Kit could throw no light on the subject ahd 
their discussion came to an end when they 
entered another clearing to be promptly greet- 
ed by a shrill whinny. ‘ 

“Well,” said Kit, staring at the big rough 
looking animal that confronted him, “I don’t 
think much of that for a horse.” 

“Nor I,” said Tad. “But this is funnier 
than ever. That’s not even a cayuse. It 
looks to me like an old car horse.” 

They gave the question up and presently re- 
turned to the Indian camp. Wild Bill had ar- 
rived and was talking to the squaw and evi- 
dently explaining how to use the three cans 
of paint that he had brought. As the boys 
came up the squaw nodded to the packer and 
made her laborious way back up to the canoe. 

“ Say Bill,” said Tad, when they had greet- 
ed the half breed, “just explain this to us, 
will you? What’s this newly set teepee mean 
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and those three pots of paint and the old chief 
sitting in there over that little fire?” 

“That’s the way the Slick Rock warriors 
always die,” Wild Bill responded. “That 
teepee was where he made medicine when he 
was a young man. When the white people 
came and all his Indians died, he saved it up 
for to-day.” 

The packer glanced up at the sun, now de- 
clining to the westward from the zenith, and 
then at the feather of smoke rising among 
the crossed poles of the teepee. “ His squaw 
has built his last fire,” he went on; “ when 
the fire dies he will die too. It is always this 
way that his fathers died.” 

“Then what?” Tad demanded. 

“Then he-will take his last canoe ride,” 
was the simple answer. 

“Say Bill,” put in Kit, “how about that 
horse? Never knew one of these Indians to 
have one.” 
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Bill shook his head. “I don’t know,” he 
said uneasily. “ The old chief got him years 
ago and seemed to think he was big medicine, 
but I don’t know anything about the horse.” 

Straightening himself up, the half-breed 
walked quietly to the teepee, lifted the fly and 
entered. Tad restrained his own curiosity 
and that of the scouts for several minutes, 
but as Wild Bill did not come out and there 
was no sound from the interior, he finally 
lifted the painted skin hung before the door- 
way and entered himself, followed by the 
boys. 

The chief still sat over the fire. Opposite 
him Wild Bill had seated himself and was 
silently smoking. He glanced up at the boys, 
but neither said anything nor moved. Un- 
hesitatingly Tad followed his example and the 
scouts seated themselves cross-legged on 
either side of him. 

There was no sound to be heard except the 
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murmur of the wind in the trees and the rip- 
ple of the river, and the sputtering of the 
wood burning in the fire hole. The old chief’s 
eyes never left the blaze. One could not de- 
tect even a faint heaving of his chest, ex- 
posed, as it was, by the falling folds of his 
blanket. Thus a half hour passed arid the 
solemnity of the occasion so strongly im- 
pressed the scouts that they did not even look 
at each other until they were startled to see 
the old Indian’s pallid lips move and heard 
him say, “ White men!” 

“ Sir,” said Tad, realizing that he was being 
addressed. 

Slowly the chief turned his dim gaze on 
the patrol leader and began a long harangue 
in his native tongue. Tad strained his ears 
to catch a familiar word, but could not. At 
last he turned to Wild Bill. The packer 
nodded and so soon as the chief had finished 
began in a husky sing-song to interpret : 

“The white. people have always 
friends of the seal and the sea gull. 

“With the sun, chief of the Slick Rocks 
goes to the west to the home of his fathers. 
The white people have taken the place of the 
children of Kiota, the Lord of the Siletz, and 
all the rivers that run into the great sea. 
With the chief goes the teepee where his 
council sat and the canoe in which he fished. 
The salmon, who are the daughters of Kiota, 
come up the rivers and then return to the 
deep sea; so departs the chief of the Slick 
Rocks, who came from the sea with his tribe 
and goes back to his fathers, who live under 
the sun in the middle of the great sea.” 

The packer stopped, gazing stolidly into the 
fire, which was now falling into coal. “The 
old chief was telling something about a 
horse,” he went on slowly. “He said that it 
was given him by a soldier many years ago. 
He says he’s kept it because the soldier was 
a friend of his people, and now he wants to 
give it back. I guess he means for you boys 
to take it. Seems like he thinks that you 
came for it. You see you scouts here came 
on his death-day and it appears to him that 
that is quite right and proper, and he says 
he’s kept the horse all this time just so when 
he was done he could give it back.” 

Tad glanced at Kit and then at the old 
Indian squatted over the fire which was so 
soon to go out. 

“Will he die to-night?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

The packer threw out his hand in a curt 
gesture. “When the fire dies,” he said 
briefly. 

Kit Carson nodded to his leader and whis- 
pered, “I suppose we will have to take the 
horse. It seems as if wi 

“Right!” Tad returned, also in a whisper. 
“You see we kind of represent whoever it 
was that gave him that horse.” Then he 
turned to the packer: “ Tell him that we will 
take the horse.” He stared at the seamed 
countenance of the Indian chief and went on 
with greater dignity, “Tell the chief of the 
Slick Rocks that when he goes back to his 
tribe across the deep water he must say to 
them that the white people have received back 
the gift that they gave and that they are 
grateful.” 

Wild Bill picked up a fagot and thrust it 
into the coals. As it blazed up he addressed 
a sentence to the chief in a low voice, then 
turned to the boys. Catching that imperious 
glance, Tad, too, reached out for a bit of fuel 
which he thrust alongside of the other. 

“Good,” said the packer. “It gives him 
another hour to live and make his last talk.” 
Then he began a loud harangue, at the end 
of which the old chief lifted his head and re- 
sponded briefly : 

“TI have told him,” said the half-breed, 
“that you received his gift, and he says that 
he will take your message to his people. He 
also says that the horse is a king’s son.” 

Silence followed for another half hour 
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while the fire smouldered and the coals on the 
outside whitened. To Tad Sheldon it seemed 
that the passing minutes saw the chief crum- 
ble. Only his ashen, paint-smeared face main- 
tained its firmness and dignity. Toward even- 
ing the setting sun threw a transient ray 
across his crouched form. That last gleam 
faded and the dusk deepened in the interior 
of the teepee illuminated only by the pale 
luster of the dying embers. 

The boy scouts maintained their silence, 
glancing now and then at the somber form of 
the half-breed packer or the blanketed figure 
of the old Indian. 

Suddenly a chill wind blew aside the skin 
that covered the doorway. Its draft momen- 
tarily brightened the remaining coals in the 
fire, Tad felt suddenly cold and changed his 
position slightly; then the fiery coal that re- 
mained died swiftly, leaving them in complete 
darkness. On the instant a shrill scream re- 
sounded from outside. The boy scouts started 
up. A moment later they were in the open 
air. In the twilight they saw the old squaw 
crouched on the ground wailing. 

“ What does that mean?” demanded young 
Robinson, shivering. 

A hoarse voice answered that question. 
“ The chief is dead,” said the packer. 

“And the squaw is mourning for him,” 
whispered Tad. 

By this time the boys had somewhat recov- 
ered from the strangeness of the afternoon’s 
experience and withdrew to the beach, where, 
under Tad’s directions, they made a fire and 
prepared their evening meal. That night as 
they sat watching the full moon riding high 
above the mountains, they talked over the 
events of the day. Tad, from his fuller 
knowledge of Indian customs and rights, was 
able to explain much of the strange perform- 
ance they had witnessed. 

“The whole thing boils down to this,” he 
said finally. “The old chief somehow knew 
when he was going to die. By chance we 
wander along just in time to remind him that 
some white man made him a present of a 
horse. I suppose our uniforms made the old 
boy think we came back after a good many 
years, so he turns the wretched animal over 
to us, and here we are about to see the last 
funeral of a Slick Rock Indian, and—we’ve 
got a horse on our hands.” 

“ Not worth a cent,” grumbled Cullver. 
had a look at the old beast.” 

“He said that horse was a king’s son,” re- 
marked Robinson. “ Wonder what he meant 
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by that?” 
“ Best thing we can do,” said Tad authori- 
tatively, “is to turn in and get some sleep.” 


So the boys made up their beds about the 
driftwood fire and were soon sound asleep, 
but Tad could only nap. He felt that he did 
not understand all that had taken place, and 
he also surmised that there was still more for 
him to do as the involuntary representative of 
the nation that had crushed the Indian power. 
So he was not surprised when he waked at 
midnight—the full moon at her zenith told 
the hour—to see Wild Bill standing by the 
light of the fire. Obeying the packer’s abrupt 
gesture, he quietly rose and followed him up 
the bank of the stream. As they emerged into 
the glade where the teepee had stood he saw 
that it was gone, but riding high on the full 
tide of the little creek he saw the dug-out 
canoe newly and gaudily painted. Shoulder 
to shoulder with the half-breed he stepped the 
intervening paces till he reached the bank. 
Then he saw that in the canoe the teepee had 
been stowed, the skins carefully folded and 
bound with grass. A few rude cooking uten- 
sils lay in the bottom of the canoe. 

“Where is the old chief,” he whispered. 
Wild Bill pointed up stream. Tad gasped. 
Waist deep in the water and bearing in her 
arms the dead body came the squaw. To 
Tad’s inquiring glance the packer made a 
muttered response: “She is bringing him 
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down through the water so that no enemy can 
trap him by scent or sight to the home of his 
people.” 

In the direct glare of the moonlight the 
old woman trudged toward them. Tad Shel- 
don could hear her harsh breathing, and the 
occasional wash of the water when she made 
a misstep. He would have gone and helped 
her, but he realized that his share in this 
ceremony was merely that of a spectator. 
When the squaw finally reached the canoe 
she seemed to stop to gather her strength, 
then she heaved up the meager form that she 
held in her arms, slipped it over the gunwale 
of the canoe and let it slip down against the 
softness of the teepee skins. A moment later 
she had scrambled out on the bank and was 
feeling in the fold of her blanket for some- 
thing. Then she handed Tad a grimy bit of 
paper; this done without a word, she picked 
up a paddle that lay on the ground and 
climbed into the canoe. A swift stroke of her 
knife parted the painter, she dipped her pad- 
dle deeply and the canoe slipped down on the 
tide into the main stream. 

When Tad saw the canoe turn seaward on 
the silvery bosom of the river, he tucked the 
paper she had handed to him into his pocket 
without looking at it and sped back toward 
the scouts’ camp. Here he wakened the boys 
and told them briefly what he had seen. This 
brought them all wide awake, and in a few 
minutes they were standing by the mouth of 
the river, staring now up the stream and now 
at the little surf-whitened bar where its wa- 
ters debouched into the sea. When the canoe 
appeared around a bend there was involun- 
tary exclamation from all. 

“The canoe will tip over on the bar!” 

“ What was she trying to do?” 

“Say, she can never make that.” 

“Is she going to bury him at sea?” 

“T don’t know,” said Tad. “ You know the 
old fellow said he was going to follow the 
sun.” 

The boys watched the canoe slip swiftly 
and silently down with the first strong pull of 
the ebb tide till it reached the sparkling foam 
blowing in from the short-bar. They saw the 
woman in the stern of the dug-out suddenly 
start to us2 her paddle furiously; the light 
craft mounted the first wave, swung easily in 
the trough, took the next breaker on the bow 
and then was lost amid the driving spray of 
a breaking swell. 

“That ends it,” gasped Cullver. But to 
their amazement they saw the canoe emerge 
from the smother, mount the next high crest- 
ed surge and then sct steadily out to sea. 

They watched it in the moonlight until the 
vast shadow of a cloud receded, but invisible 
as it was, they knew that the last chief of the 
tribe of the Slick Rocks was outward bound 
to the home of his fathers and the abode of 
his departed people. 

And from the far off pasture Tad heard 
the shrill whinny of a horse. 

* « . 

Next morning at daylight Tad wakened the 
members of his patrol. Breakfast quickly 
over and everything packed for the return 
trip, they waited for the word. 

“Look here fellows,” said Sheldon, “ we’ve 
got to take that horse home.” 

“‘ Miserable old cart horse,” said Robinson. 

“Not worth a cent,” said Cullver. 

“You missed the point,” said Tad firmly. 
“T have a piece of paper that that old squaw 
gave me, that I am going to read to you. It’s 
signed by Gen. U. S. Grant.” 

“ General Grant!” echoed the boys. 

“Yes,” said Tad, with unusual solemnity in 
his tone, “it’s a letter to the old chief from 
the general. Listen: 

“New York City, April 17, 1882. 
“ CureFr Swirt SWIMMING SEAL, 
“ Care AGENCY, 
“ SILETZ, OREGON. 
“ Many years ago you helped the warriors 
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of the Great White Father in Washington to 
control the young braves at Kalama. I send 
you a horse as a gift from one friend to 


another. It is the son of a chief among 
horses. “U. S. Grant.” 

“ What does that mean?” asked one of the 
boys. 


“Tt means that General Grant gave that 
horse to this old chief, and that it’s up to us 
to look after it now.” 

“ Must be pretty old,” remarked Carson. 

“ True enough,” said Tad, “ but that doesn’t 
make any difference. We can’t let the old 
horse starve, and any way if it once belonged 
to General Grant, I guess we’re none too good 
to look after it. So, Robinson, you and Coll- 
ver go up and get it.” 

Robinson and Cullver took a couple of ropes 
and set forth on their errand. The rest of 
the patrol, packs on their backs, loafed around 
and discussed the strange events of the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours. It was twenty min- 
utes before the two scouts returned with the 
horse. When they appeared, laughing heart- 
ily, there was a general murmur of dissent 
against Tad’s order that they take the animal 
home. 

“Say,” said Sawyer, “we'll sure get a 
bunch handed us when we get home with that 
old skate.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Tad; “I’ll bet 
General Grant knew a horse when he saw it. 
Anyway, a horse that he gave as a present to 
an Indian chief is good enough for us.” 

“All right,” said Kit; “suppose. we put 
some of our packs on him. It’ll be good prac- 
tise for us.” This was agreed to and pres- 
ently the patrol was on its way back toward 
Yaquina bay. They reached home early 
the next afternoon and then a discussion 
arose as to what they were to do with the 
horse. It was settled by young Robinson, 
who promised to take the horse to his father’s 
stable and look after him. 

“ Father’s driver says that is a good horse,” 
Robinson reported the next day. “ He says if 
we fellows look after him and get him into 
good shape we won’t be ashamed of him. 
The driver says he’ll tell us how.” 

Oddly enough, the horse became the center 
of interest to the patrol during the next 
month. Each scout learned by actual experi- 
ence how to groom the animal, how to feed 
him and how to get his muscles strong after 
years of inactivity. Tad Sheldon stated the 
result one afternoon at headquarters. 

“Say, fellows, that horse is some animal. 
He has shed his winter coat, the blacksmith 
has trimmed his feet up, and Fogarty, the 
livery-stable man, told me this morning that 
he believed the horse was worth a lot of 
money.” 

“Let’s sell him then,” suggested Collver. 

Tad frowned. “No. Don’t you see that 
that horse was given us as a sort of gift that 
we've got to keep? That old Indian chief 
kept him twenty years, and I guess it is up 
to the Yaquina bay scouts to look after him 
until he dies.” 

“That’s right,” said Carson solemnly. “I 
can’t ever forget that old fellow dying there 
in his teepee, and I guess we’ll all remember 
the way his squaw paddled him out across 
that little-bar in the moonlight, and - 

“ Nobody ever heard of them again,” said 
Robinson. 

“No,” said Tad. “I suppose she just pad- 
dled away out into the ocean.” 

“ Well,” said Carson, “ we’ve got the horse, 
and may be he’ll do something yet. Remem- 
ber how the old chief said he was a king’s 
son. That horse is a thoroughbred.” 

“ Hope he’ll prove it some day,” muttered 
Sawyer. 

This proof was to come sooner than any of 
the scouts anticipated. At the very beginning 
of the summer the nor’wester faded and for 
three days the long Pacific rollers marched in 
from sea without a fleck of foam or a ripple 
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on their glassy surface until they broke on 
the beach. 

“We're in for a storm,” Cullver announced 
the second day of the calm. “ My barometer 
has been dropping since last night ; what wind 
there is is from the east, and ‘I’m willing to 
bet that it’ll haul into the southeast and blow 
great guns.” 

“TI guess you’re right,” Tad replied. “I 
think those halibut fishermen made a mistake 
by going out to the banks.” 


“They'll get caught in the storm if it 
comes,” Carson agreed. 
“That means work for the life-saving 


crew,” Collver added. “They’ll all try to 
beat it up north to Heceta Head, and then 
it’s make Yaquina bay or nothing.” 

“If they’re wise, they’ll be hiking home 
now,” Tad remarked. 

But the next morning showed none of the 
fishing launches off the bar. The sea still 
rolled in without a ripple to mar its undulated 
surface. Only a dark haze to the southward 
told of the approaching gale. Toward noon 
the bar commenced to break occasionally, as 
the big seas surged in, forerunners of the 
storm. 

“There are eight boats out,” Tad told Kit 
Carson while they stood on the promontory 
below the life savers’ lookout. ‘“ There isn’t 
one of them in sight. They’d better hurry if 
they want to get in.” 

“Captain Wellander is worried,” Kit re- 
sponded. “ You know it'll be pretty hard to 
pick them up in the dark.” 

All afternoon the scout leader and his as- 
sistant kept their watch. The gale still held 
off, but the western sky steadily darkened, 
and they knew that when the tide turned the 
storm must break. It was sundown when they 
discerned the first launch hastening out from 
the south. This had hardly grown large 
enough to see plainly when other specks ap- 
peared on the sea line, and eagerly the boys 
counted them. 

“Seven of them,” said Tad. 
another one that will be too late.” 

“T’ll bet it’s Bob Randall,” Kit remarked. 
“ He’s always taking chances.” 


“There is 
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“ Whoever he is, he’s 
The bar is 


Tad shook his head. 
taking one too many chances. 
dangerous now.” 

They watched the specks grow larger and 
larger until just as the last light of day faded 
the seven launches made the turn by the far 
out whistling buoy and started in on the fast 
flooding tide. Tad watched them make their 
precarious way between the huge breaking 
ground swells until the last one had passed 
in and was safe. Then he turned to Kit. 

“Tt is Randall that’s out there still,” he 
muttered. 

“And a gale will be blowing in another 
hour,” Carson added. 

The pallid twilight slowly died into dusk, 
made lurid by the light of the newly risen 
moon. There was a murmuring among the 
clouds above them, and though there was no 
wind on the surface of the sea, they knew 
that very soon the dark heaving expanse 
would become a boiling caldron of foam. 

The wind struck them like a blow in the 
face. From the instant of its coming it in- 
creased in force until the very sand under 
their feet flowed like water before them. 
Then the full strength of the gale burst and 
they fled for the shelter of the lookout tower. 
Here they found the life-saving crew as- 
sembled and ready for duty. A few words 
told Tad that it was not Randall that they 
were anxious about, but the steamer Wii- 
helmina, due at the bay at midnight from 
Portland. 

“She passed Cape Lookout an hour ago,” 
the keeper of the station told Tad. “ You 
see there is no place for her to get into now 
that she is below Tillamook bay, and heaven 
knows how she’ll ever make it in across this 
bar.” 

No more was said for a couple of hours. 
Then came a messenger saying that Cape 
Foulweather reported a vessel im distress off 
Otter rock. 

The keeper groaned. 
said curtly. 

They passed swiftly out into the darkness, 
the six life-savers and their captain. Carson, 
whose father was Number One in the boat, 


“Come on, men,” he 
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merely nodded in response to a brief injunc- 
tion to look after his mother. Then the two 
boys climbed up the steel steps of the tower 
in vain hope of seeing the crew make it out 
to sea. 

“A bad night,” Tad remarked, as they 
crouched behind the big glasses in the obser- 
vatory and peered into the darkness. Carson 
did not respond, but nervously shifted his 
position so that he could look to the south- 
ward. Presently he called across to Tad, 
raising his voice above the howl of the wind, 
“ Say, Sheldon, I think I see a light off South 
Beach.” 

Tad crawled over to his side and both of 
them strained their eyes against the blinding 
wind. 

Suddenly Tad grasped his companion’s arm, 
“it is a light,” he said. “It’s Randall. He 
can never make it; he can’t even anchor off 
the Whistler. If he misses the jetty he'll be 
blown ashore off Jumpoff Joe.” 

Carson crept closer to Tad. “I say, Tad, 
they’ve left the gun and the breeches buoy.” 

Tad understood the suggestion; Carson was 
telling him that the boy scouts must take the 
place of the absent life-saving crew. He 
reached over and patted Carson on the shoul- 
der, token that he was ready. 

For half an hour the boys watched the wav- 
ering progress of the flickering light of the 
launch. Skilled as they were in the naviga- 
tion of that dangerous coast, they admired 
the seamanship of the fisherman who was 
making one last attempt to reach harbor, but 
when they saw the devoted vessel driven far 
out beyond the whistling buoy they realized 
that all human endeavor had been vain. 

“The wind’s hauling into the sou’west,” 
Carson called across. “He hasn’t power 
enough; he’ll be ashore in half an hour.” 

“Now we'll see what that horse can do,” 
Tad cried back, and both of them scrambled 
to the ladder and down into the open. Five 
minutes later they were hammering on young 
Robinson’s door; ten minutes later the whole 
patrol was helping the big horse down the 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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YOU MUST KEEP HIS NOSE AND MOUTH 
ABOVE WATER 


O obtain a Merit Badge for Life Saving 
a scout must: 

1. Go down from the surface and bring up 
from the bottom (at least 8 feet deep) a 
weighted object of at least 10 pounds which 
shall be not less than 12 inches in diameter. 

2. a. Carry person of own weight using 
both hands to hold subject, swimming 20 
yards on the back, with only feet for propul- 
sion, 

b. Carry person of own weight 10 yards 
by a one-arm carry, having one arm and feet 
to swim with. 

3. Dressed in trousers—coat and shoes, as 
minimum, swim a distance of 50 yards and 
get rid of clothes before touching shore. 

4. a. Know at least five methods of getting 
clear of drowning man without striking with 
fist and show as many of them on land as 
called for. 

b. In deep water demonstrate three methods 
of releasing “ death grips.” 

c. Demonstrate “ Schaefer” 
sure) method of resuscitation, 
three reasons for its use. 

1. The weighted object is heavier than the 
body of the average drowning victim and 
if it can be brought to the surface it is fair 
to suppose a scout is able to bring up a com- 
rade or even a full grown man who had sunk 
before help could reach him. Remember, in 
sinking, a drowning person sends up bubbles 
by which the body can be traced for a long 
time after leaving the surface. Swim to the 
spot where the object is sunk and “up end,” 
throwing the feet clear from the surface to 
drive you under. Then swim down using 
the breast stroke. Be sure to keep the eyes 
open so you can see the weight which should 
be selected to contrast with the color of 
the bottom. Upon reaching the object it 
should be grasped with both hands until 
the body is directly over it and then 
plant the feet at either side before 
pulling it in. When all is ready clasp the 
weight to your abdomen or hip, with one 
hand if you can manage it and shove off 
from the bottom with both feet, using the 
other hand and both legs to propel yot to the 
surface. Keep the weight below the center of 
gravity and under water as much as possible 
as the higher out of water you carry it the 
heavier it seems. Some find it easier to use 
the hand to swim with, while others prefer to 
hold the weight with both hands and swim 
in by foot power, lying on the back. I have 


(prone pres- 
explaining 


seen lots of game little swimmers lose the. 


object after bringing it up, because they raised 
it above the surface. 

2. To carry a person well in the water a 
knowledge of back swimming, using feet only 
for propulsions, is essential. Practise first by 
yourself carrying the hands outstretched in 
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front of you, trailing them on the surface. 
Make the water support everything it will, 
even your own head. Then when you can 
make progress, try and carry someone else. 

Remember that to carry a person is not 
enough; you must keep his nose and mouth 
clear of water to count your points. Your sub- 
ject will cease to struggle if he finds himself 
progressing and his nose and mouth clear of 
water. The effect of two hands holding him 
up is very reassuring. Regarding position, a 
hand is placed either side of the subject’s 
head, the hollow of the hand hooked over 
the ear, fingers extending along the point of 
the jaw, so as not to endanger either blood 
or air supply. ; 

Other ways are to grasp the patient under 
the armpits—hands flat against the bedy, 
thumbs up in the rear, or to grasp the sub- 
ject under the biceps, fingers sinking into the 
upper arm muscles. The palm of the hand is 
toward the lower part of the arm, fingers in- 
side and thumbs out. In any of these the 
patient is kept at arm’s length and in a float- 
ing position. If he tries he cannot reach you 
and if he struggles too much it is easy to get 
clear of him until he takes in water enough 
to make him more tractable. ; 

b. There are several side stroke carries but 
two of the best are known as the “cross 
shoulder” and “ German army” carries. In 
the former the swimmer approaches the 
subject from the back and thrusts the left 
arm over his left shoulder, across the 
breast, and catches the fingers under the 
right armpit. This leaves free the right arm 
and both legs for swimming. In the other 
style, the swimmer slides his left arm under 
the subject’s left arm and grasps the right 
arm, if he can reach at the biceps or if not 
at the wrist, and tows the subject on the 
back, so he swims on his face or rather on 
his right side, using hand and feet. This 
is very well adapted to side stroke swimmers. 

3. There is a trick to swimming with 
clothes, and every swimmer should know the 
feeling of the weight of his street attire in 
deep water. Many fine aquatic men have lost 
their lives when suddenly immersed while 
fully dressed. It was fright did it. 

By using the breast stroke a bubble of air 
is imprisoned in the shoulder of the coat 
which serves as a sort of air chamber. Don’t 
hurry. It is easy to wear down your strength 
when dressed in the water. It is preferable to 
get rid of the shoes first as the coat helps keep 
you up and the suspenders fall down if you 
take the coat off first. After getting the shoes 
off, throw them to the judges, and remove 
the coat. The trousers will come off easily. 
You will be marked heavily if you lose the 
clothing while removing it. It is surprising 
what confidence you will develop after dis- 
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TO BREAK A FRONT NECK HOLD 


robing in deep water a few times. Trunks, 
or a regular bathing suit, should be worn 
under the clothes if the test is to be con- 
ducted in public. 

4. Striking with the fist is an obsolete 
method of getting away from a drowning per- 
son, and not always a practical way. To be 
effective methods that require skill rather 
than brute strength should be used. There- 
fore the natural thing, when grasped by the 
wrists while swimming up to a person in 
trouble in the water, is to throw up both 
hands, and while treading water, the scout 
thus forces the other under water, turning 
the leverage of the arms against the hold- 
er’s thumbs and bringing his own arms clear 
of the hold and level with his shoulders. 
Either it breaks the holder’s thumbs or he has 
to let go. The latter is usually the case. 
After breaking any hold, throw the subject 
into some carry hold from the rear. 

b. To break a front neck-hold, the scout 
should place the flat of his hand over the 
holder’s mouth and chin, grasping the nose be- 
tween the two forefingers, thus shutting off the 
breath. With the left hand in the small of 
his back, pull him up to you and apply your 
knee to his abdomen just below the ribs, 
knocking the wind out of him. . Then throw 
him into a carry position, to hold his head 
up. 
c. The break for a hold from front around 
the point of the shoulders is the same as }, 
after first throwing your arms above your 
head to rid yourself of the encircling arms 
which slip clear. 

d. The neck and wrist hold is a pretty hard 
one to break. Suppose you were clutched 
from the front by a person who had one hand 
on your throat and the other on your wrist? 
Always reach back and get hold of the hand 
on your throat, and, while treading water, 
throw both hands above the head, turning 


‘your wrist which the drowning man holds 


against his thumb. This will free one hand 
for you to swim with. With the other hand. 
the subject is quickly turned over on his back. 
He will then be in a position to be carried by 
first method. 

e. The most deadly hold is the back strangle 
hold when clutched around the neck from 
the rear. 

Quick work is necessary, and the scout thus 
clutched should grasp both wrists from’ his 
neck, arch his back against the other person’s 
body, and as he holds him close by the arms, 
strike back with his head against his 
nose. Dazed, the drowning man relaxes his 
hold and the scout life saver swings clear 
and holds the other’s head above water. In 
practice of course, do not bang the other fel- 
low’s nose. In fact he will get it out of the 

(Continued on page 30.) 








The Third Annual Field Day of the Boy Scouts 
of America in Philadelphia 


By 


O any one, whether scout or not, the sight 
of some 1,500 trained boys in camp is 
nothing if not inspiring. But to one 

who knows what the scout training stands for 
and means to most boys the sight was thrill- 
ing. This encampment, which was held the 
last three days in May, was the largest en- 
campment of boy scouts ever held in this 
country. On Thursday, May 29, the troops 
began to come in and take up their camp sites. 
Deputy Commissioner J. W. Patton was un- 
able to be on the grounds until Friday, and 
he turned over the leadership to Mr. J. 
Romanes who, with Mr. H. L. Baldensperger, 
laid out the camp as fast as the troops ar- 
rived. Soon all the ground originally planned 
for the camp was filled and more had to be 
taken in. By nine o’clock next morning, the 
morning of Decoration Day, over 1,500 scouts 
were in camp. At the noon parade Mr. Pat- 
ton assumed the leadership of the camp and 
the opening exercises began. The raising of 
the colors to full mast was impressive. Then 
‘came dinner and after dinner the inspection 
of the camp by Commissioner Geo. D. Porter, 
Director of Public Safety. This on the pro- 
gram was given an hour, but it took almost 
two and a half hours for the inspection to be 
completed. Then followed the regular con- 
tests: waterboiling, signaling, first aid, dress- 
ing race and so forth. In the evening a cook- 
ing contest, and then the camp fire. Dan 
Beard was the speaker. Need more be said? 
But for those who have never attended a 
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THE WATER BOILING CONTEST 


lines grew shorter and shorter were very ef- 
fective. Then Dan Beard rose to speak. And 
all the scouts rose to shout. The greeting 
which the scouts can give when they feel the 
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HON. GEO. D. PORTER AWARDING THE PRIZES 


scout camp fire it may be worth while to try 
and say something of what this one was like. 

A big, crackling, glowing fire sending up 
showers of sparks as the logs burnt through, 
surrounded by ring on ring of eager faces of 
the scouts, rising tier on tier up the bank. 
At the back the great branches of trees sway- 
ing in the wind making the shadows dance in 
and out among the leaves and the stars 
twinkling over all. After some speeches con- 
cerning future events a song was called for 
and one troop lead the chorus of “ John 
Brown’s Body,” and the silent beats as the 





occasion is worthy is a thing to be remem- 
bered. So the glories of the fire died down 
and the camp soon became silent and dark. 
Next day the morning was spent in com- 
bined formations and a picture taken of the 
whole encampment—merit badge holders to 
the front, tenderfeet to the rear—and some of 
the contests held over from Friday. In the 
afternoon a wonderful display of “ special- 
ties” by the different troops was given. The 
blind troop’s pyramid work won much ap- 
plause, and some combined signaling with 
heliograph, field telephone, and flag, as well 
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as several wireless outfits demonstrating the 
workmanlike efficiency a well trained troop 
may attain. The judging committee agreed 
that in every contest in which any element 
other than speed entered was exceedingly 
hard to judge. The big prize of the day was 
the prize for discipline and general efficiency. 
This prize hangs now at headquarters, as no 
less than nine troops were in the front rank 
and considered worthy to have it! 

That these three days went off without an 
accident, with smoothness and success in every 
way, to the entire satisfaction of the critical 
inspecting officers, is a proof that boys and 
men undergoing the scout training fully un- 
derstand and live up to their motto of “ Be 
prepared.” To Mr. Patton and the other 
scoutmasters on the Field Day Committee 
the whole movement is under an obligation, 
for such days as these not only greatly bene- 
fit the boys who take part, but they help to 
raise the standard of scouting throughout the 
country. 

Next month we hope to have an account of 
the work of the scouts at Gettysburg during 


‘the week of the reunion of .the veterans. 


Three hundred and fifty scouts from Phila- 
delphia are going up to act as aides and 
orderlies to the headquarters staff, the hospi- 
tal corps and to the veterans themselves. 





Slowing Down 
The train that comes into Tickvillé every 
week will soon begin to run late, as the black- 
berry vines along the right-of-way are show- 
ing signs of a large crop.—Paducah Hog- 
wallow Kentuckian. 


A Botch Job 

Son oF THE House (to caller): I wanted 
to see you ’cos father says you made your- 
self. 

Cater: Yes, my lad, and I’m proud of 
it. 

Son oF THE House: B—but why did you do 
it like that ?—Punch. 
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Signal- Tower 
Building 


By A. G. CLARK 
Scout Master, Portcuester, N. Y. 


HAT more picturesque and inspiring 
sight for the boy scout camp is there 
than a symmetrical, substantial and 

practical signaling tower? Not only does it 
add a very great deal to the usefulness and 
picturesqueness of the camp, but it provides a 
most interesting work for the scouts, and 
knot-tying comes into play in a very practical 
manner, if the tower is to be lashed. 

The tower shown herewith has proven to be 
a very practical and beautiful tower when 
well constructed. We give directions herewith 
which, if studied out carefully and followed 
closely, will insure the tower being put up so 
that every scout who takes part in the work 
will be sure to be very proud of the job. One 
important thing to be observed is the propor- 
tions. If you want to build a tower larger 
than the one for which the directions are 
given you must be careful to see that all poles 
are larger proportionately. If spiked the 
tower may be made almost any reasonable 
height, but if it is to be lashed it would be 
better to make it smaller, say three-quarters 
of each dimension given herewith would make 
about as large a tower as would be well to 
construct by this method. In lashing the 
tower, proceed by the same steps as given for 
spiking, only allow about 3 inches overhang ; 
that is, where two or three poles are to be 
lashed together at their ends tie them about 
3 inches from their ends. When it comes to 
the flooring, the poles which make the floor 
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THE BOY-MADE SIGNAL TOWER 


should be very securely tied down, as there 
would be great danger if they were at all 
loose. 

The first thing to do is to gather the timber, 
as follows: 

8 pieces 22 feet long, about 5 or 6 inches 
ee GE CO INN Soo ag oo od 5.00 ncicereiee ( 
4 pieces 12 feet long, about 3 or 4 inches 
ee TO ree 
12 pieces 6 feet long, about 2% or 3 
inches thick at the base............. 
About 12 or 15 pieces for braces and 
platform about 6 feet long.......... 

Now we take two “C” pieces and three 
“D” pieces and put together as shown in 
drawing marked “FIRST,” after which we 
attach two “B” pieces as shown in sketch 
marked “SECOND.” Fasten the pieces to- 
gether by using various sized wire nails. You 
will require some about 5 or 6 inches long for 
the lower part of the “B” pieces. Great care 
should be used not to split the ends of the 
pieces. This may be avoided by joining the 
pieces about 3 inches from the ends. 

Then make a second side of the tower same 
as we have just made. Lay these on the 
ground with bases toward each other 6 feet 
apart, with “B” pieces on the under side. 
Then with a long stout rope fasten in the X 
of the “B” pieces, and a gang of scouts at 
the other end of the rope, and two scouts with 
feet braced against the base, raise one of the 
sides, being very careful not to let it fall 
toward the gang. This should be supported 
by about four strong scouts or with guy ropes 
fastened to trees or stakes on both sides. 
Do the same with the other side. It will be 
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If the tower is to be lashed, the above 
illustration shows the start of the lashing. 
Pull the rope ends through the loop, tight; 


then wind them in opposite directions 
around the poles, fastening with a reef 
not. 














easy now to fasten several “A” braces on, 
which will make the tower quite steady for 
the time being. When sufficiently braced the 
remaining long pieces, “ B,” may be placed. 
You will find this a simple job, and after these 
are fastened on and a floor is laid on the 
cross pieces for a platform, you will have a 
fine tower for signaling by the wig-wag or 
semaphore. 

You must have a flag pole, which should be 
about 18 to 20 feet long, cut V shape at the 
bottom, and stepped in the crossing of the 
two “B” pieces on the side to be used as the 
front of the tower. This pole should then be 
braced by two pieces, one being fastened on 
either side of the pole and to the “ B” pieces, 
as shown in the large sketch. The pole 
should also be securely fastened to the plat- 
form and rail. 

If you want to use the tower for wireless 
telegraphy it would be well to use the pole 
just described, and to place a smaller pole on 
one corner for the flag. 

In crossing the “B” pieces each piece 
should be cut out half way and fitted together 
so as to make a flat crossing. 

White birch makes a very beautiful tower, 
but it is not so durable as some other woods. 


Did You Ever See a House Fly? 


Father ruefully gazed on his last shilling. 

“ Money has wings, and house rents make 
it fly,” he said. 

“Yes,” said his fifteen-year-old son, “ and 
some houses have wings, for I’ve seen many 
a house fly.” 

“You're smarter than your old dad, may- 
be, my son, but I always thought that no part 
of a house except the chimney flue!” 








Target Shooting With the Air Rifle 


III—Ranges, Butts and Bullet Stops 


IRST a preliminary word about the rifles 
which have been described in a previous 
chapter. It is not to be expected that 

every boy scout can procure a rifle of his own. 
and neither is this desirable where a company 
or troop are shooting collectively. One rifle in 
a patrol of eight boys is enough and two will 
do for a company of twenty-five. A scout- 
master or other officer should have charge of 
the guns, and the competition should be un- 
der his supervision. If every lad possessed 
a rifle and loaded it himself, it would cause 
confusion and some danger. 





BULLET CATCHER FOR SHORT RANGE 


A man moderately expert with an air rifle 
can load and shoot it five times in a minute, 
but it is not to be expected that novices will 
shoot more than two shots a minute. This 
will permit the rifle to be fired 120 shots an 
hour, or in a practise shoot of two or three 
hours from 250 to 300 shots. This will give 
each of the boys in a troop some twenty-five 
shots, which is enough for a beginner. The 
cost of the ammunition will be only about 
five cents to the scout. 

The boy scouts will naturally wish to shoot 
both indoors and out—indoors at the meeting 
hall or, perhaps, the home of some member, 
and outdoors at the annual or other encamp- 
ment. The English indoor matches are usual- 
ly shot at a distance of 7 yards; however, I 
think a range of 10 yards is better, prevent- 
ing so many bullets from striking in together, 
which makes marking difficult. At 7 yards, 
especially in the prone position, it is not un- 
usual to place five successive shots in a three- 
eighths circle, and this demands careful mark- 
ing where a record must be kept. Almost any 
room large enough for the scouts to meet in 
will have a length of not less than 30 feet, 
the length of the rifle range. 

The range can be marked off on the floor 
with chalk or tape, showing the firing point 
and the lines which are not to be crossed 
during the competition except by certain 
specified officers. A table is a good marking 
for the firing point, the shooters standing be- 
hind it when aiming and the range officers to 
one side. When shooting from the prone 
position mats should be placed on the floor 
or in a pinch a few old grass sacks will do. 

Where it is not necessary to keep any rec- 
ord of the work, one-of the cheap iron targets 
such as is used in shooting galleries, having 
a bull’s-eye 3% inch in diameter, will do nicely. 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


It should be backed up by a 2-foot square 
drygoods box of inch boards, this being ample 
to catch all stray bullets which might miss 
the target and injure the room. The bull has 
a bell behind it which rings when struck and 
shots outside of the bull are painted out by 
the range officer, who calls their value at the 
same time. 


If a record is to be kept, which-should be 
done in company and other match shooting, 
cardboard targets will have to be used, and it 
is then necessary to have some kind of a 
bullet-catcher behind the target. Wood will 
not do, for it splinters up and tears the 
target—so do the bullets sometimes by re- 
bounding after the lead has massed. Of 
course outdoors a tree would do for a bullet 
stop, but we are speaking of indoor work now. 
That illustrated in plate 4 will do nicely and 
is cheaply and easily made. 

Ordinary sheet iron, a trifle thicker than a 
stovepipe, will serve to catch the bullets of an 
air rifle. Fasten one end of the sheet to the 
top of the box, which should be about a foot 
and a half square; slant the iron back to the 
rear and nail it to the bottom; it should then 
be long enough to curl up as shown in the 
diagram. The bullets will strike the slanted 
sheet, be deflected to the bottom and there 
follow the curled iron until their force is ex- 
pended. The cardboard targets can be slid 
into the simplest description of grooved 
frame, the opening in the box left for that 
purpose being as wide as may be thought 
necessary—usually a foot square is wide 
enough for 1o yards. 

This bullet-catcher is very essential to in- 
door shooting. There is never any wood 
splintered up to litter the floor, no balls re- 
bound to tear the target, and the lead can be 
saved and sold, thus saving a percentage of 
the cost of practising. 

Outdoor practise at ranges longer than 10 
yards will be found a welcome change from 
the indoor work. An open air range of 20 
yards is about right, especially for offhand 
shooting. When firing from the prone or the 
sitting positions the firing point might well 
be moved back to 25 or 30 yards. 

If the range is a temporary affair, and no 
records are to be kept, the iron target is good 
enough; fasten it up against a tree. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, a record should be 
kept of the work, and at least one record 
score shot at every practise meet. It would 
then be necessary to use paper targets, as in 
the indoor firing. 

Plate five shows a good bullet stop for the 
longer ranges. It can readily be constructed 
by the lads themselves. 

Where the range is to be used in a settled 
community or anywhere else except in the 
depth of the woods, a backing of 2-inch 
boards, 6 feet high and 6 feet wide, should be 
put up behind the bullet-catcher. This is not 
so much to stop the bullets, few or none of 
which would miss the box, as to add to the 
feeling of safety on the part of people pass- 
ing and those who may reside in the vicinity. 
Where more than one target is used, the back 
fence should be long enough to amply cover 
all targets. No air rifle missile will ever pass 
through a 2-inch board, so the backing of 
wood is equally safe as earthwork embank- 
ment. 

If the range is to be anything more than a 
temporary one, it is well to put“up’a railing 
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behind which the shooters stamd when firing. 
This railing should be so constructed that it 
can readily be removed when the marksmen 
wish to fire from the prone or any position 
other than offhand. 

A space of ground of necessary width is 
to be roped off from firing point to butts, in- 
side of which no one should go except the 
shooting master and the marker. Place a 
bench for the shooters to sit on while await- 
ing their turns, and a table for the con- 
venience of officers in caring for rifles, mak- 
ing records and so on. 

It is not often that a range of greater than 
30 yards can be had in a city or elsewhere 
except in camp or on the grounds of some 
rifle club. In such places, very often boards 
are scarce, but earth is plentiful, and a troop 
of boy scouts can throw up a mound in a 
few minutes. Even with the clay butt a bullet 
catching box had best be used, for lead al- 
ways has a value. 


























BOX BULLET CATCHER FOR RANGES OF 30 
YARDS AND BEYOND. TARGETS ARE TO BE 
PLACED IN A FRAME COVERING AS MUCH OF 
THE FACE AS DESIRED 


Origin of “ Tenderfoot” 


No term used in the Far West is more sig- 
nificant than “tenderfoot,” and in no con- 
nection is it more used than in relation to 
horsemanship. 

If a person approaches a horse to catch him 
or saddle him from the “ off” side, or mounts 
or dismounts on that side, he is more sure to 
be styled a “tenderfoot” than when he can- 
not shoot straight. The tough Western mus- 
tang or broncho used in the mountains, and 
on the ranches of the Southwest, was for- 
merly never shod. His hoofs grew so tough 
that shoes were not only not necessary, but 
a hindrance, for tough unshod hoofs are much 
more sure footed on rocky trails than are 
iron shoes. After once being shod, however, 
the hoof always needs it and becomes very 
tender and lame without an iron shoe. As 
nothing is more useless to a Western ranch- 
man or guide than a lame horse, and as shoe- 
ing was not easy in the early days, a “ tender- 
foot” horse was despised. The unshod 
“ toughfoot ” was always reliable. Hence the 
Western term to denote a “ greenhorn.” 
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THEY CALL THEM “ PATHFINDERS ”—AND THEY ARE 


Scouting in the Land of the Kaiser 


By LUDVIG S. DALE 


NATIONAL FieLD Scout CoMMISSIONER 


OU might address a letter to “ Boy Scout 
Headquarters” in any of the capital 
cities of Europe and it would, without doubt, 
reach its destination—the only exception be- 
ing Berlin. You will understand the reason 
for this when you read the following para- 
graphs from a “ Flying Leaflet,” published by 
Dr. Carl Hellwig, Berlin, who, by the way, 
bids fair to become the real leader of scout- 
ing in the German empire. 

“If one compares the second edition of 
the ‘ Pathfinder’ book with the first, he finds 
one important difference. Whereas the 
former, published in 1909, was founded on 
those principles which form the foundation 
for scouting in every land, with ‘ Scouting 
for Boys,’ by Baden-Powell, at least in part 
as a model, the latter edition tries to do 
away with everything which might remind 
you of the English idea. And the excuse 
given is that ‘a movement patterned after 
an English ideal can never enjoy the favor 
of the German people.’ If this supposition 
is correct, it will not prove ‘the national con- 
sciousness of Germany’ but simply cultural 
backwardness. To refuse to accept any new 
movement, the worth of which has been 
proved by another nation, simply because that 
nation is not our own, is a theory which no 
real student of culture can accept. 

“Local prejudices and politics have’ made 
weak more than one movement. But scout- 
ing should not be in any way connected with 
politics. It is not a movement of any party, 
or of any people; it is the movement of 
youth, the youth of this land or any, other 
land. And if we want to help this movement 
in our land we must unite our efforts with 
those of other lands; we must recognize that 
the movement is a worthy one because its 
roots reach down into the feeling and willing 
of every hale and hearty youth. 

“One of the chief aims of scouting is to 
develop patriotism. But patriotism founded 
upon knowledge, not upon prejudice, a pa- 
triotism which is none the less ardent because 
it understands and appreciates the worth 
of other nations.” 


You will understand from the above ex- 
tract, first that the German “ pathfinder” is 
not exactly a “ scout,” and second, that there 
is a movement on foot to get into line with 
the scouts of every other land. 

“Deutsche Spaherkorps” was founded 
September 16, 1911, in Berlin, and already 
many troops have been formed throughout 
the empire. This organization is built upon 
the English idea. The members carry the 
scout dress, and are united with the scouts 
of other lands through common laws and 
common badges and medals. Their motto is 
“ Sei bereit,” and they carry the “lily” as 
the national emblem. 

Now that you know that a beginning has 
been made along the right line, it might be 
of interest to make the acquaintance of some 
of the “pathfinders.” I can think of no 
better way than to let you come along on a 
two-day excursion from Minchen to Tdlz. 
Nor can I describe it better than the one who 
had charge of it, so I will let him repeat the 
report which he handed the boys a few days 
after we got home. 

“We left Miinchen central station at 9 
o’clock A. M., one hour late. At Holzkirchen 
we changed for Télz. Here we march through 
town by patrols. We notice especially a mon- 
ument to a war hero, as well as the pic- 
turesque houses on the main street. Then 
we pass the Isar bridge, health resort Kran- 
kenheil (heal the sick) and arrive at Blom- 
berg. Rest fifteen minutes. We supply our- 
selves with water and begin the ascent of 
the Blomberg mountains. At the top we get 
a beautiful view of a number of villages and 
the fine forests round about. We rest here 
nearly two hours. Return to Télz by an- 
other route, arriving there a quarter past 
seven, 

“Had supper, consisting of noodle soup 
and calf steak, at the Cloister Inn, and slept 
on straw, etc., in the hallways and in a few 
chambers placed at our disposal at a health 
resort. 

“The next day we arose at a quarter to 
five. At five-thirty coffee, at 6 o’clock all 
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Catholics attended mass. Visit military store- 
house at a quarter to eight, after having eaten 
bread and potatoes. March until we reach 
Urfeld, where we camp for three hours and 
a half. Dinner, consisting of pea soup, pre- 
served meat and potatoes. From here we 
march via Kochel and Tuzing to Miinchen. 
Arrive home at a quarter to nine. Both days 
we had fine weather. 

“The ascent.—Very slowly we march, but 
steadily we move upward. This method is 
the least fatiguing. A lady left quite a while 
before us, and she walked quite rapidly. In 
a little while we overtook her, because she 
had been obliged to rest. While we ascend 
we carry our jackets and vests over our 
shoulders, and we have our shirt fronts open. 
We take no short cuts; they take too much 
energy. 

“ At rest—Always button your shirts and 
put on vests and jackets, even if it is warm, 
for you can easily catch cold. Select a dry 
place, protected from wind and rain. And 
when you leave, no one must be able to tell 
that you have been camping there. There- 
fore, do not forget to remove such things as 
paper bags, bottles, orange peelings, etc. Rub- 
bish often destroys our enjoyment of nature. 

“ Drinking —Well water, or water from 
mountain brooks, always good. But never 
drink lake water, or water taken from a river 
on the plains. The water of ponds and bogs 
is always poor. Drink as little as possible. 
The more you drink the more thirsty you be- 
come. A good many of you had bottles with 
you, and every five minutes you gulped down 
a little. That won’t do. Pop, especially that 
which is colored, only makes you more thirsty. 
And besides it costs more than water. And 
when you have such an abundance of such 
good water, why do you carry along fancy 
drinks? 

“ Bathing.—Four days ago there was snow 
on the banks of the Walchensee. And yet 
you repeatedly begged to go in swimming. 
That is pure madness. Even if the water 
feels warm at the top, you must remember it 
is always colder underneath. And we take 
our outings to remain well, not to get sick. 

“ Marching in file—You marched well, peo- 
ple told me, and covered one another well. 
Remember to hold your head up; never study 
the tracks of the one ahead of you. Also lift 
your feet properly, so the one behind you 
won’t have to swallow so much dust. Never 
leave ranks without permission. 

“ Sleeping —yYou had plenty of straw and 
heavy, warm blankets. If ever you have only 
a coat or a mantle, be sure to use it as a 
cover; do not put it on. Always take off your 
shoes and loosen up your clothing. 

“ Guards.—The guard must feel that he has 
an important mission. For instance, in case 
a fire should break out, and the guard should 
be asleep, he would have been to blame if 
any of his comrades had lost their lives. 

“One of the guards at Walchensee had 
been told to stand on the banks of the lake 
and hinder any one from wading out too far 
when they took a foot bath. When I looked 
for him I found him a good distance from 
the lake, by a cooking fire. Did he do his 
duty ? 

“On the train—When you are warm, do 
not stand on the platform. Never look 
toward the locomotive when you look out 
through the window; you might get a cinder 
in the eye. 

“ Punctual—You must be. more punctual. 
When I say eleven o’clock I do not want 
three or four boys reporting. at eleven-ten. 

“ Comradeship.—I will be frank with you; 
you did not exhibit much comradeship. Just 
think of that everlasting chattering at night. 
You had no regard for the boys that wanted 
to sleep. You just kept at it, talking, laugh- 
ing, cutting up. Then the soldiers are much 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Keep Smiling 


Then brush the cobwebs out of your eyes and smile, 
Look straight-in the face of the world and grin, 
If it knocks you down just try again, 
And don’t grieve over what might have been, 


But Smile. 











Learned His Lesson 


A young man walking through a foreign 
quarter of New York stopped with an amused 
smile in front of a small eating place, on the 
window of which was painted in whitewash, 
“Lam Stew.” 

The proprietor from his doorway asked 
what the joke was, and the young fellow ex- 
plained about the missing “b” in “lamb” 
and was thanked for the correction. 

The next day, passing the same restaurant, 
he found that, while the bill of fare had 
changed, the spelling lesson had not been for- 
gotten. The proprietor was now offering 
“Clamb Chowder.”—Everybody’s. 





What She Didn't Know 


“Now, Harold,” said f > 
the teacher, “if there 
were eleven sheep in 
a field and six jumped 
the fence, how many 
would there be left?” 

“None,” replied 
Harold. 

“Why, yes, there \ 
would. 

“No,” he persisted; “ you may know arith- 
metic, but you don’t know sheep.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 




















Where His Orders Were From 


A raw recruit in the cavalry, named Mur- 
phy, was given one of the worst buckers in 
the whole troop to ride. He had never been 
on a horse in his life, and the drill was any- 
thing but a recreation to fiim, as the sequel 
will show. 

“Now, my man,” said the sergeant, ad- 
dressing them, “no one is allowed to dis- 
mount without orders from a superior officer. 
Remember that.” 

Tim was no sooner in the saddle than he 
was hurled head over heels through the air, 
and came down so hard that the breath was 
almost knocked out of him. 

“ Murphy,” shouted the sergeant, when he 
discovered the man spread out on the ground, 
“you dismounted.” ‘ 

“Tt @e” 

“Did you have orders?” 

“1 @a.” 

“From headquarters, I suppose,” with a 
sneer.” 

“No, from hindquarters.” 


Oh, You Mike! 


An Irishman was walking with a friend 
past a jewelry shop. The window was filled 
with precious stones. “ Wouldn’t you like to 
have your pickr” asked Larry. “Not me 
pick,” said Mike, “but me shovel.”—New 
York Times. 


Much Easier 


“ After I wash my face I look in the mir- 
ror to see ,if it’s clean. Don’t you?” asked 
the sweet little girl of Bobbie. 

“ Don’t have to,” said Bobbie; “I just look 
at the towel.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


One on the Teacher 


ScHootma’AM: Now, I want all the chil- 
dren to look at Tommy’s hands and observe 
how clean they are and see if all of you can- 
not come to school with cleaner hands. 
Tommy, perhaps, will tell us how he keeps 
them so nice. 

Tommy: Yes’m; ma makes me wash the 
breakfast dishes every morning.—Puck. 





Proud, of Course 


One very cold day 2 
Tom, in his first trous- 
ers, was walking out 
with his tiny overcoat 
turned back to its ut- 
most limit. 

“Tom,” said his 
father, “button your iL ps 
coat.” cnlicenianas Ras cemegiie 

The boy demurred. 

“Look at mine,” said his father. 

“Yes,” said Tom, ruefully, “ but everybody 
knows that you wear trousers.”—Current Lit- 
erature, 

















A Genuine Bull 


.The flies had been unusually troublesome, 
and one night after Nora had gone upstairs 
her mistress spread insect powder round the 
windows and other places in the kitchen 
where the flies congregated. 

In the morning she asked Nora if there 
were not a great many dead flies in the 
kitchen. 

“Yes, there are, mum,” replied Nora. 
“ The room’s alive with thim.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 





Taking a Mean Advaniage 

On moving into a new neighborhood the 
small boy of the family was cautioned not 
to fight with his new acquaintances. One 
day Tommy came home with a black eye and 
badly bespattered with mud. 

“Why, Tommy,” said his mother, “ didn’t 
I tell you not to fight until you had counted 
one hundred?” 


“Yes’m,” sniffled Tommy; and “look what 
Willie Smith did while I was counting.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Was Willing to Try It Again 


Once when John D. Rockefeller was play- 
ing golf a negro lad crossed the links. Mr. 
Rockefeller had just given the ball a vigor- 
ous stroke, and the lad received the missile 
squarely on the head. It was a heavy blow, 
but it only stunned the boy a little, and after 
blinking his eyes for a moment he was him- 
self again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who had rushed up fearing 
that the boy had been badly injured, was re- 
lieved to find that he took it so calmly, and, 
pulling a five-dollar bill from his pocket, he 
gave it to the youngster as a salve for his 
feelings. 

The boy looked at the bill and grinned with 
delight. Then he looked at Mr. Rockefeller 
and inquired: “ When is you goin’ to be 
playin’ again? ”"—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Not So Bad! 


MoTHER: You naughty boy! You've been 
fighting ! 

Littte Son: No, mother. 

MotHeEr: How did your clothes get torn 
and your face get scratched? 

LittLeE Son: I was trying to keep .a bad 
boy from hurting a good little boy. 

MortrHeErR: That was noble. Who was the 
good little boy? 

LitTLeE Son: Me. 





Whiz! 


The fat man puffed 
up to the window of 
the ticket office. He 
looked at the clock 
and saw that it was 
2.31. 

“Have I time to 
catch the 2.30 train?” 
“ he gasped. 

“You have time,” smiled the ticket agent, 
“but I don’t think you have the speed.”—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 





TiC KETS 








Between Snakes 


A Battle Royal 


The writer was privileged to witness last 
summer in California a battle between a 
king snake and a huge rattlesnake. The king 
snake is the only thing a “ rattler” fears. 

On a bear hunt in the heart of the Sierras, 
we entered a rocky gorge known to always 
abound with rattlesnakes. The guide on a 
previous trip had killed sixteen. To our sur- 
prise, as we worked through the tangled 
rocky canyon, always on the look-out for 
snakes, no rattler was heard or seen. Near 
the outlet of the gorge the mystery was 
solved. We began here and there to see the 
slender striped king snake, and knew then a 
colony of these harmless “ rattler fighters” 
had passed through ahead of us, driving every 
other snake to cover. Soon we saw a large 
rattler five feet long and as thick as a man’s 
wrist being attacked by a king snake about 


three feet in length and no larger than a 
broomstick. Around and around the coiled 
rattler the king would circle, with movements 
swift as lightning. As the rattler would 
strike, with rattles buzzing, the silent king 
would like a flash avoid the terrible fangs, 
and then dart in to wind its whip like coils 
about the throat of its victim. But the rat- 
tler was quick also, and time and time again 
would recoil too quickly for the king. Fin- 
ally, after twenty minutes of this terrific 
struggle, the doomed rattler began to grow 
tired. After one of its lunges at its tor- 
mentor, the king snake, with motion too quick 
for the eye, succeeded in winding its lithe 
body about the rattler’s throat. Over and 
over they thrashed about until the rattler 
gradually was choked to death. Then the 
king snake silently glided away. 
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The Honor Roll 


By A. R. 


FORBUSH 


SecrRETARY NATIONAL Court oF Honor, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


RECEIVED a letter from Mr. Beard ‘this 
week that is especially interesting. For 
some time the members of the National 

Court of Honor have noticed that on every 
application for honor medal where a person 
was saved from drowning, it is invariably 
stated that he was saved just as he was going 
down for the third time. This is what Mr. 
Beard says about it: “ Every drowning scrape 
we have with a rescue, the boy is snatched 
from the jaws of death just as he is going 
down the ‘ third’ time, or the ‘last’ time. If 
there is any one alive who can tell when a 
man or boy is going down the last time, they 
must possess supernatural qualities.. Every 
time I read this in the application for hero 
honor badges and medals, it discredits the ap- 
plication in my mind. A person may go 
down the first time, and never come up again, 
or he may bob up and down a half-dozen 
times. There is no law which makes the third 
time fatal, and I wish you would publish this 
letter so that the spectators may put down 
what they see, and not what they think they 
see in a case of rescue.” 

Two bronze medals and one silver honor 
medal were awarded this month. Scout Leigh 
Elmer Garver, of Topeka, Kan., wins the 
silver medal. Perhaps no scout has shown 
greater bravery than this lad, who gave 50 
square inches of skin to his uncle, who was 
dying because of burns received at an acci- 
dent. Garver was rewarded by seeing the 
speedy recovery of his uncle. Many of us 
would plunge into water to assist a drowning 
person, but how many of us would perform 
an act like this. It required a different kind 
of bravery and is a splendid example of true 
scout spirit. 

Scout Daniel Drompp, of Logansport, Ind., 














WALTER M’CARTHY 
Bronze Honor Medalist 








THEO. GATZ, JR. 


Silver Eagle Scout 


was awarded the bronze honor medal for 
saving a friend. The following extract from 
the testimony submitted by the examining 
committee will be of interest: “ The under- 
signed, John S. Lairy, Judge of the Cass Cir- 
cuit Court; Fred G. Six, clerk of said court, 
and Albert H. Douglass, Superintendent of 
the City Schools of the city of Logansport, 
Ind., having examined the affidavits inclosed, 
the same having reference to the bravery of 
Daniel Drompp in saving the life of a com- 
rade in distress, believe that the said Daniel 
Drompp is entitled to a medal such as is 
given for acts of this character.” 

This is part of the statement made by one 
of the witnesses: “ I was on the bridge watch- 
ing the boys who were in swimming, and I 
saw Scout Glenn Reed sinking and calling for 
help. I also saw Scout Daniel Drompp go 
after him and plunge under the water twice 
before he could bring Glenn Reed to shore. 
Daniel Drompp was sick for a week after this 
happened.” 

Scout Harry Brereton, of Canton, S. D., 
also wins the bronze medal for saving the life 
of a comrade. The council members in recom- 
mending the award said: “That his action 
was heroic and that in it he assumed the 
maximum hazard of losing his own life, and 
that had he not come to the rescue the com- 
rade would have been drowned.” 

These awards were made too late to permit 
us to secure the photographs of these boys 
for this issue of the magazine. . However, we 
will publish them in the next issue. 

The photograph herewith is that of Scout 
Tater, of whom we wrote last month. 

Never have we had so many life scouts 
in one month as we have this month. The 
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Boys’ Life Inter- 
Troop Vacation 
Contest 


Standing of the Troops and Individ- 
uals at the close of the Contest 
Names of the salesmen in each division are 
listed in accordance with their standing. 

Ist—Div. No. 8— 





Troop No. —_ > hmond, Va. 
Ashby B. Pyle. 
Troop No. 5—Jersey City. 
Clarkson Lew 
Troop No. 5—Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


C. 8S. Marshman. 

Troop No. a. 7 N. Y. 

. Paul Warrant. 
2nd—Div. No. 3— 
Troop No. 1—Rye, New York. 
Reginald Irvine. 
Troop No. 1—Flemington, N. J. 
Russell Worman. 
Troop No. 1—Mandan,. N. Dak. 
Arnold Wilkinson. 
Troop No. 1—Ripon, Wisc. 
W. B. Smith. 
3rd—Div. No. 4— 
Troop No. 1—Mamaroneck, New York. 
John Koffman. 

Troop No. 2—Kenton, Ohio. 

James Flanagan. 

Troop No. 1—Dover, N. J. 

Robt. Hanbrick. 

Troop No. 1—Glen Cove. N. 

Wm. Mowbray. 
4th—Div. No. 9— 
Troop No. 39—Washington. D. C. 
Kenneth Livingstone. 
Troop No. 14—Cleveland, Ohio. 
Will Childs, 

Troop No. 9—Cleveland. Ohio. 

Wm. F. Rosenblum. 

Troop No. 3—Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Cc. W. Adamson. 
5th—Div. No. 7— 

Troop No. 7—York, Pa. 

John W. Webster. 

Troop No. 16—Troy. New York. 

Roy Seibert. 

Troop No. 6—Hartford. Conn. 

Louis Goldstein. 
Troop No. 8—Portland, Maine. 
John T. Ganoe. 

6th—Div. No. 

Troop No. N. J 
‘red. F. Schoc *k. 
Troop No. 1—Trov, Pa. 

Fred. Pomeroy 
Troop No. 1—Winter Park, Fla. 
Paul Harrison. 
Troop No. 1—Harvard. Mass. 
Henry B. Mason. 
£ 





7th—Div. No. 5— 
Troop No. 5—Morristown, N. J. 
Fred’k Franklin. 
Troop No. 1—Titusville. Pa. 
B. O. Lundgren. 
Troop No. 1—Marquette, Mich. 
D. Manhard. 
Troop No. 1—Burlington, N. J. 
Thos. Colkitt. 
8th—Div. No. 6— 
Troop No. 1—Paducah, Ky. 
Hunter Weissinger. 
Troop No. 8—Auburn. N. Y. 
O. C._ Reiley. 
Troop No. 5—New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Fred. Reilly. 
Troop No. 4—Mt. Vernon. N. Y. 
S. Jacobwitz. 
9th—Div. No. 10— 
Troop No. 4—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ed. Macauley. 
Troop No. 32—Brooklyn, Z. 
Osear G. Heren. 
Troop No. —— _ 3 
Reni. 
Troop No. 48—St. 1 "Lats. Mo. 


10th—Div. No. 1— 
Troop No. 1—Hollis, iow York. 
Kolm 


Arthur 
Troop No. 1—Gasport, 
Will Osmond. 
Troop No. 1—Atlanta. New York. 
Lyon. 


aro 
Troop No. 2—Glendale, Calif. 
Milton Brown. 


NAMES OF SPECIAL INDIVIDUAL 
PRIZE WINNERS AND PRIZES 
AWARDED 


lst—Kenneth Livingstone, Washington, D. C.. 
ield Glasses. Axe and Sheath. 
2ad—<Ashby B. vie. Richmond, Va., Field 

Glasses. Axe and Sheath. 
3rd—Will Childs. Cleveland, Ohio, Axe and 


eath. 
4th—Fred. gp renin. Morristown, W. J., Axe 
and Sheath 
5th—Fred. Pomeroy, Troy. Pa.. Axe and Sheath. 
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TATER 


following boys are qualified for this honor 
and are well on their way toward the star 
scout badge: 
Scout Fails Bridges, iioniee Wash. 
Scout Wm. J. Begeer, Mill Valley, Cal. 
Scout Gerald Mathews, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Over 400 merit badges were awarded. 


Taylor, Pinch Hitter 


(Continued from page 4) 
amiably. “ Taylor had just hit the ball for 
a double, winning that Belmont game,” he 
nodded. “I thought you meant to ask what 
kind of a ball he had hit. It was a slow 
one, down around his knees, as I told you.” 
He paused again; then he put a hand on 
Tod’s shoulder. “ Do you know,” he asked 
suddenly, “that we’d have won to-day, too, 
if you hadn’t been too good a sort to take 
advantage of what you thought you knew, 
just because you learned of it a bit under- 
handedly? Some pitchers would have wound 
the first ball around Taylor’s knees and then 
watched it get banged over the fence. I’m 
sorry Fred graduates next week.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because if he played another year, and 
you pitched to him, he’d likely get a hit every 
time up. Now that I’ve really told you his 
weakness, you wouldn’t take advantage of it, 
would you?” 

Tod Keith looked up quizzically. “I haven’t 
any conscientious scruples against walking a 
pinch hitter,” he said. 


Frontier Comforts 
F. A. Crossy. 


Having a soft bed at night was not the first 
thought of the Indian and Western scout in 
early days. Huis preparations for spending a 
cold night under the stars are worth noting, 
as is shown by the following incident. 

While we were hunting.a soft place to 
spread our blankets and try to get a little 
comfort, with the night air at 30 degrees and 
no tent, our Indian guide took from the 
camp fire two large stones heated through, 
placed them a little distance away, sat down 
between them, and with one old army blanket 
as a tent over both himself and the stones 
dozed comfortably through the cold night. 
The old hunter with us had built an extra fire 
on the sand, and instead of keeping this burn- 
ing, as we attempted to keep ours going, he 
put it out, scraped away the embers and ashes, 
and rolled up in a blanket over the hot ground 
where the fire had been. Another time, when 
the sun was hot in the day time and the air 
cold at night, as it often is in a desert coun- 
try, our guide left us to the soft’ grass beds 
we had made and spread his on the surface of 
a flat rock. This rock had become heated 
during the day, and retained some of its 
warmth during the night. 
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in| Boys—get this Automobile 
AW Safety Tread for your Bicycle 


ey \| Here is just what you have always wanted—a Bicycle 
>| | Tire that won’t skid on wet pavements, oiled roads or when you 





make quick turns—that is hard to puncture, arid easy riding. 


Diamond 


\\\ (Squeeses) Tread Bicycle Tires 


**No oil to dread with the Diamond Red Safety Tread”’ 











Diamond Bicycle Tires are made to wear, honestly built, 
strong, and will stand hard knocks. Write today for Diamond 
Bicycle Tire book—FREE. See that the name ‘‘Diamond”’ is 
stamped on each Bicycle Tire you buy—you can get them from 





If your dealer does not happen to have Diamond Safety Tread Bicycle Tires, we will send them 
by Parcel Post, prepaid, ongenions in the U. 8, (Rese of the Rocky Mountains) for $8 per pair. 











ON EVERY HIKE TAKE 


Shao 


INSTANT 







Absolutely pure coffee refined 
like sugar—use it as you do sugar— 
\% to % teaspoonful in a cup—pour 
on boiling water—sugar and cream 
to taste—the flavor is always perfect 
—you control the strength. 


30c a? 90c 











BOYS YOUR OPPORTUNIT Y—#@- 






$ $3 00.00 CASH PRIZES 2%, 'itsir! Gommisicn, © 
IN FOUR WEEKS easily made in Spare Time 

K wik Ela; aC Cl takes off typ wilieont mone or one one te 
wl an leaner p-~ A like magic. Won't hurt the most sensitive hands. oon 











Act. Qu 
taege fe oe oe nt Vacation Money Sui"nsistanee b ae 7 
~wik Sales Co., Dept. 112, 1068 Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAG 
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Whether you are 
going for a day’s 
hike across country 
or on a month’s 
camping trip 


it is important that 
on take the right 
ind of food with 


you. 










You cannot be burdened 
with anything that is not 
nourishing and easy to 
prepare. 


HEINZ 
57 VARIETIES 


Pure Food Products 







meet all these requirements. 
Any of the following will 
help you solve your food 
problem. 











HEINZ BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ SPAGHETTI 
HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER 
HEINZ SOUPS 
Cream of Tomato 












HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
HEINZ INDIA RELISH, etc. 







For sale by good grocers 
everywhere. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 









Amateur Boy Scout Photographers 
What is camp life without the snap shots to remember 
the good times ? 

WHEN WE DO 


FREE DEVELOPING if panmne 


Look at these LOW PRICES for either dull or glossy 


prints. 24%x2% 3 
24 x3B%S c. 
EE Wé-cacacaen 4c 
3% x3% 
3%x4% 5c 
3% x 535 siceukeas 


4 x 
Tell us your kodak troubles. Instruction free. 
Send us a trial order and ask for special list. 

M. M. FLANDERS, 420 Longacre Bidg., New York City 
BRASS BANDS 
FORMING — 

SEND YOUR NAME 

We will send you full in- 
structions how to organ- 
ize a successful band. 
Lots of money and fun. 
We will send you a free 
copy of our Band Herald. 
Easy payments accepted on instruments. 
lyon & Healy, 31-41 Adams St., Chicago 
World’s Largest Music House 
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The Scouts Discover the Sea Serpent 


True Stories of the Boone Scouts of the Sixties 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


NationaL Fietp Scout CoMMISSIONER 


OONE came running along the street, the 
street in front of Hi’s house, and gave 
the old Indian call of whoo—whoo-ah! 

whoo-ah!- Whooah Hi! Hi poked his head 
over the back fence; he was busy feeding the 
pigs. Boone held up two fingers. Hi nodded. 
Boone next whoo-ahed in front of Tom’s 
house and went through the same mystic per- 
formance with Tom, and so on until he had 
rallied all the scouts. They met up in Gros- 
beck’s woods. Here Boone explained to his 
followers that he had heard there was a sea- 
serpent in the river, and he had seen bubbles 
come up himself, whereupon he immediately 
began to strip off his clothes and conceal 
them in the bushes. This was necessary be- 
cause if Clint Butts found them swimming 
without bathing suits he would arrest them, as 
none of the urchins owned a bathing suit, or, 
in fact, had ever seen one. They knew that 
Clint could not arrest them while they were 
out in the water, and they could stay in the 
water as long as the constable could stay on 
the bank. Follow the leader cried Boone, 
who’s afraid of sea-serpents, so running 
lightly down the muddy bank and hopping 
from one leg to the other on the floating raft, 
he dove into the sluggish water of the river, 
followed by all his troop of scouts. Then in 
a procession they swam down the stream, 
laughing and disporting themselves in the 
water as only boys and porpoises can. Sud- 
denly Boone felt a cold, clammy thing strike 
him on the chest and wiggle all the way down 
his body to his toes; he gave a wild whoop 
and splashed overhand for the shore. Hi 
was following him and Hi, of course, thought 
that Boone was only trying to frighten him. 
So Hi reached the same spot -where Boone 
had met the awful thing. Hi gave = blood- 
curdling yell and he too splashed for the 
shore. After him came Tom. Tom also 
struck the uncanny, slimy thing, and he gave 
a shriek like a girl and followed Hi to the 
shore. By this time the other boys were all 
laughing so that they could hardly swim, all 
of them firmly believing that it was a put-up 
game to frighten them. But each in his turn 
had the same adventure, and each in his turn 
made for the shore in the same frantic man- 
ner; then they all sat down in the mud and 
compared notes. Hi said it must be a giant 
eel; Tom said it was an alligator; Dick said 
it was a big water snake, but Boone began to 
have suspicions that it was not alive, and 
after a while he ventured out to investigate. 
After scouting around the spot cautiously for 
some time, he at last made a desperate plunge 
and again felt the slimy, wiggling object; 
but this time he caught ahold of it with his 
hand and found it was the frayed end of a 
piece of cable attached to a water-logged 
log. It had been in the water so long that 
the fibres of the rope had become overgrown 
with green vegetable substance, and the slug- 
gish current was only sufficiently strong to 
keep it waving under the surface of the wa- 
ter. The boys did not disturb it, but left the 
sea-serpent where it was for other swimmers 
to find. 

About this time a one-armed figure was 

silhouetted against the sky on the river bank. 

“Whiz,” cried Boone in alarm; “ there’s 

Clint Butts, but he don’t see us.” All of the 
boys hastened to swim back upstream with 
their little heads as low as possible in the 
water so as not to attract the attention of the 
policeman. Of course I know now that the 
good-natured Clint Butts did not want to see 
the boys and always gave them a chance to 


make their escape. However, at that time, 
we thought that the poor officer’s principal 
delight was persecuting the boys. 

When tkey reached Grosbeck’s disaster 
awaited them. The river rats had found their 
clothes and tied their little shirts up in hard 
knots, which they had wetted in the river so 
as to ‘make them more difficult to undo. Then, 
as the scouts sat in a row biting on the knots 
in their efforts to untie them with their teeth, 
the wicked river rats sat on the bank and sang 
in a chorus: 

“Boone scouts, Boone scouts, Boone scouts 
dapples, 
Chaw, chaw, chaw green apples.” 

This was Icts of fun for the river rats, but 
the scouts had been there before and had 
learned to take their medicine philosophically, 
so they worked away at the hard knots in 
their shirts without complaint and when they 
were dressed Boone shouted: “It’s all right 
for you fellows to tie green apples in our 
shirts, but I dare you to swim down and find 
the sea-serpent below the bridge.” 

The river rats were mean, but they were 
not cowards, and they seldom, if ever, re- 
fused to take a dare; in a jiffy their clothes 
were off and they were swimming in pro- 
cession down the river. 

“ Wow—wow,” said Red, as he struck the 
slimy rope’s end. 

“ Whoop—ee,” yelled Sofy. 

“Murder, police, fire,” shouted Sweaty 
Quinn, and one after another splashed ashore. 
This was a good time for disappearing, and 
the scouts took advantage of it. They were 
not mean enough to tie green apples in the 
river rats’ shirts, but they were boys enough 
to enjoy the discomfiture of their enemies 
when they met the supposititious sea-serpent. 


Scouting in the Land of the Kaiser 
(Continued from page 18.) 


better comrades. If there are ten men in a 
tent and only one is asleep, you may be sure 
that the other nine won’t disturb him. And 
when you were after water I noticed that the 
big boys always were first. You will never see 
an officer in the army drink before all of his 
men have been supplied. So comradeship you 
did not seem to possess; this you will have to 
acquire. But wait. One instance of comrade- 
ship I did see. When we were marching up 
the Blomberg one of the boys had an attack 
of the cramps in the leg. After treating it, 
one of the others took the sick boy’s heavy 
knapsack oft and carried it for him the rest 
of the way. That was nice of him. 

“ Obedience.—This a good many of you do 
not seem to understand. How many times 
were you not told to be quiet during the night, 
and all without any result? Scarcely had 
your master left the room before you were 
cutting up again. The next day I told you 
not to take water from a certain well. A lit- 
tle later I caught some of you doing that very 
thing. Do you call that obedience? 

“ Energy.—This I must reservedly praise. 
To march thirty miles in two days and make 
such an ascent as you did at Blomberg, with- 
out previous training, is a splendid showing, 
especially considering that a good part of the 
time you carried heavy knapsacks. To arrive 
home in such splendid condition as you did 
after such a trip is certainly going some.” 

This gives you an idea of an outing in Ger- 
many. It proves a good many things, but I 
will leave it to you to draw conclusions. 
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Do Fish Feel Pain? 


By Georce M. JoHNSON 


ELL meaning people come out from time | 


to time with bitter tirades against fish- 


ing as a sport, ranking it as one of | 


the most cruel practises ever devised by man- 
kind. Fortunately, however, these good peo- 
ple base their statements not on knowledge, 
but on the supposition that fish suffer just as 
human beings would under the same condi- 
tions. 

“ How would you like to have a sharp iron 
with a rope tied to it hooked through your 
jaw, and then be jerked around by it?” they 
are likely to inquire, with some indignation. 

Now it is a simple fact that fish do not 
suffer pain as mankind does, and there is 
ample proof of this. In the first place, cold- 
blooded creatures, like fish, do not have so 
finely developed a nervous system as man, and 
therefore, scientists tell us, it is absolutely 
impossible for them to suffer to the same 
extent as we do. 

But does a fish suffer at all from the hook 
embedded in his jaw? 

Angling has been a sort of mania with me 
ever since I was a small boy, and I am firm- 
ly convinced that they do not feel any pain to 
speak of from the hook. 

The proof? 

Weli, a number of years ago a companion 
and I were fishing for chub. An exception- 
ally large one took my bait and the line broke, 
leaving the hook in its jaw. Five minutes 


later my friend caught that identical chub, | 


with the lost hook still in its mouth. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the fish 
would have continued feeding if the hook had 
bothered it seriously? 

When fly casting for pickerel I have known 
one of these “ fresh-water sharks” to strike 


the fly again and again until finally hooked, | 


and each time I could feel that the barb had 
pricked him as I attempted to sink it in. I 
heard of a case where a large bass carried off 
an angler’s patent bait—a vicious thing, fairly 
bristling with hooks—and then promptly took 
a second as soon as it was offered to him. 

Many anglers can relate instances similar 
to the above where various kinds of fish— 
even fontinalis, the brook trout, wariest of 
them all—have eagerly seized a bait while 
still carrying the souvenir of a recent en- 
counter. All of which seems to bear out my 
contention that fish do not suffer from the 
hook stabs. 

But fishing can be inhuman, and certainly 
all anglers should be as merciful as possible. 
Personally I cannot endure to see a fish gasp 
out its life in a basket, on the bottom of a 
boat, or, worse still, in the dry sand of 
stream or lake bank. A light blow at the base 
of the skull will kill the fish, and then there 
can be no question that it suffers. But the 
limit of ill treatment is to thrust a stringer 
through the delicate gills of the hapless cap- 
tive while it is yet alive and put it in the 
water so tethered. Whether that causes pain 
or not—and it seems as though it must—it 
cannot be comfortable, and is entirely un- 
necessary. 

If you wish to keep your fish alive, as is 
sometimes desirable, do it so that they will be 
uninjured. Keep them in a “live box” or 
a “well” in the boat, and then if you have 
more than you care to save, after the day’s 
sport is over, the smaller ones can be returned 
to the water to grow. 


News 


To restore color to faded uniforms, soak 
the uniform in cold water and then in solu- 
tion made by boiling coffee grounds. Leave 
in for one hour. M. B. Sackett. 

New Jersey. 
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“A Long Pull and a Strong Pull” 


When you’re off for your camping trip think 
what’s ahead—the work, all the camp duties. 
You must do your share. You want to be in 
shape to hold up your end, you’re going to 
work hard and play hard. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


is the all-round food to keep your 
body, brain and nervous system 
at their best. It is invaluable in 
camp. Easy to carry around. 
Quickly prepared. Delicious with 
berries or milk. 
















Just. heat a minute to make 
crisp. Shredded Wheat gives you 
the endurance you need for all 
sports. 





Never Camp Without 
Shredded Wheat 








P4 


THE SHREDDED» 
WHEAT COMPANY, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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In Camp 


MOTHER will not worry about you if she knows that you will not 
get wet feet no matter how much it rains while you are in camp, be- 
cause your boots and shoes are protected with 





A liquid, rubber waterproof dressing for shoes, boots or anything leather. Soaks into the 
leather pores, seams and stitches—thoroughly waterproo/'s the leather—makes it soft 
and pliable—lengthens its life. Will not discolor tan shoes. 
Buy of sporting goods stores, druggists, shoe 
stores, grocers, or send us50c¢ fora 7 oz. can. 
NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY 
104 Narco Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 
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Sew up the 
pocket of 


the old 


brown 
shirt! 


Uncle Sam’s 
diers sew up the 
pockets of their 
shirts lengthwise, 
leaving just 
enough space for a 
can of Dr. Lyon’s. 
Thus—whether in 
camp or on the 


7 MY, 


7 o 
lj Wt 
ole 


sol- 





Here’s the 


a? 
march — they are way its 
always prepared done 
for 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


Clean, strong teeth are very important, as all Boy Scouts know. Therefore 
you should make it part of your scoutcraft to have Dr. Lyon’s always handy— 
just as the army boys do. When you sew up your shirt pocket you can use the 
portion not taken up by Dr. Lyon's can for carrying your tooth brush wrapped in 
waxed paper. 

Be sure, Boy Scouts, to visit your dentist at least twice a year and to brush 
your teeth regularly with 


Dr.lyon's — 


PERFECT 






Prepared for nearly half a century 6y a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Smooth, gritless, pleasant to use. Preserves teeth by keep- 
ing them thoroughly polished. This is the safe way to clean 
your teeth. 

Remember, too, that Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of 
the United States Army and Navy and the National Guard. 
This is an indorsement that Boy Scouts should pay attention to. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


























favorite of the Boy Scouts, 
who are Scouts indeed, and these tales with their high spirit and daring adventure stir 
the heart like a trumpet. 


New Stories by an Old Favorite 


TAD SHELDON, BOY SCOUT 


STORIES OF HIS PATROL 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
12 mo. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Ten stories of Tad Sheldon and the daring lads of his patrol, which include that old 
“Tad Sheldon: Second Class Scout.” Here you meet boys 





Sent on receipt of $1.00 in stamps, money order, or check. Make all orders payable to 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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News from Scout Scribes 


(Correspondence concerning matters of 
more than local interest is invited. Here- 
after the names of Troop Scribes should 
be signed to all communications.) 


FraNKForT, Kan.—We have been accorded 
the use of a six-room stone house by the 
school board of this city. We are preparing 
the grounds for flower beds. We have offered 
the use of two downstairs rooms to the city 
library ; the boys are good workers and read- 
ily respond to any opportunity to do a good 
turn. They have offered the Camp Fire Girls 
a room for their meeting place. We expect 
to have twenty-four first class scouts before 
many more months, and are getting the sup- 
port of almost every one in town. 

Cuar_tes S. MuSSELMAN, 
S. M., Troop No. 1. 


Eastport, Maine.—The sale of tags on a 
recent tag day brought the boy scouts $25, 
which they will use to purchase rubbish cans 
for the street corners and to put up street 
signs throughout the city. 


Firint, Micu.—There are at present six 
troops, two hundred and twenty-five scouts 
in all. On clean-up day each troop was given 
a city district in which to work. The districts 
were divided into sections by patrols. The 
scouts reported all places where rubbish, 
ashes, tin cans, etc., needed to be taken away; 
then wagons were sent around by the city to 
collect the piles. Each boy was provided with 
a badge also. Old papers were collected, and 
the money from them will be divided among 
the troops to buy equipment. The papers - 
weighed about three or four tons. During the 
Ohio floods the scouts collected food and 
clothing for the Salvation Army and gathered 
boxes in which to pack them. 

GANIARD WHITNEY, 
Scout Scribe, Troop No. 5. 


New Yorx.—One of the most beautiful 
ceremonies ever held in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral was the devotion on Sunday night, May 
25, in celebration of the feast of Corpus 
Christi, under the auspices of the Nocturnal 
Adoration Society. The great edifice was 
filled from the sanctuary rail to the doors, 
and fully seven-eighths of those present were 
men, for whom nearly all the pews were re- 
served. 

The solemn ceremony began with a pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament, in which 
over 600 men took part. The procession was 
led by 120 members of the Boy Scouts of 
America, all in uniform. First came Troop 
3, the Cardinal’s troop, the first troop organ- 
ized in the Catholic division of the New York 
Council of the Boy Scouts. They were under 
the command of Deputy Scout Commissioner 
A. C. Charles and Scout Master S. E. Megar- 
gee. Then came Troop 5, all Italian boys, 
under the command of Deputy Scout Com- 
missioner Jules Dierckx. Next was Troop 
74, from Our Lady of Lourdes parish, under 
the direction of Scout Master Robert Brooks. 
It was the first time that the Boy Scouts of 
America had taken part officially in a Catholic 
ceremony, and they made a good impression 
on all who saw them. The Cardinal’s troop 
carried a large banner of cardinal red, on 
which was inscribed the boy scout motto: 
“ Be prepared.” There were present a num- 
ber of officials of the scouts, including the 
Rev. Dr. William Hughes, chaplain of the 
Cathedral division of the New York City 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Following the boy scouts came the guard of 
honor, sixty men in full dress. They were 
followed by eighty members of the color 
guard of the uniformed corps of the Knights 
of Columbus. The very Rev. Vincent Mc 
Nabb, the eloquent Dominican, preached the 
sermon. 
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Port Cuester, N. Y.—Under the direction 
of Capt. Arthur L. Clark, the fifty-five mem- 
bers of Troop No. 1 gave a demonstration of 


scout activities in the Summerfield M. E. 


Church during April. Captain Clark gave a * 
stereopticon lecture, relating many _ inter- 
esting incidents in the history of the troop. eC Tea 


The boys also gave an Indian war dance in 


costumes which they had made themselves. 
A 25-foot signal tower built of poles spliced 
together was constructed in the view of the 
audience, as was a bridge upon which nine 


scouts could safely stand. A wireless outfit 


and the use of a prairie schooner were also , 
demonstrated. a 


Pawtucket, R. I.—Troop 1 goes on hike 





every Saturday, holds a meeting every Friday Fe 

ccunlinn and Ge Gaex Sak oe eae, (,'VE them a trial, because they’ll make your wheel 
the proceeds from which were about $35. We ° 

charged admittance, 2 cents a foot, over 6 what it ought to be safe and trouble proof. 


feet, 15 cents. On one hike we destroyed 4 oa ‘ 
sladut' Lace tovwtall ants Watle. The vacuum cups hold the road, providing safer and faster going. Made 


Pur G. Nose, in both Single Tube and Clincher Type. The extra thickness gives far 


t Scribe, T . . : 
Scout Scribe, Troop 1 longer service, too. The red tread makes your wheel look different. 
Datias, Texas.—The 400 scouts whose 


scout commissioner is C. M. Richmond, did Sold under our exceptional guarantee cover- 
excellent work in connection with the parade . 5 ° ° 

of ts Sedewets. Wee. Thee sete te hee ing a season — under the liberal con- 
ful in preserving order along the line that itions rinted on ta atta i 
J. W. Ryan, Chief of Police, in a letter said: P 9 ched to each tire 
“ Their conduct stamps them as ‘little gentle- At your nearest tire dealer’s, or write us. 


men,’ and I consider the services of the scout 


Sued Ae cite a am ee ee Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


such perfect control.” Pittsbur : : : 
: : gh, 505 Liberty Avenue Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th Street 
Prncmgiions sag ba —, ~ _. — > Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Avenue Kansas City, Mo., 514 E. 15th St. 
S: y Detroit, 254 Jefferson Avenue Omaha, 215 S. 20th Street 









and performed their duty with firmness and 
with courtesy. They were of material as- 
sistance to our Police Department.” 


Dover, On10.—Charles Weston of the Wolf 
Patrol, Troop 1, Dover, Ohio, was one of the 
winners of the Ohio corn-raising contest and 
took the trip to Washington and Mount Ver- 
non. The scout committee on athletics has 
arranged a number of inter-patrol contests. 
They also intend to make a tennis court, in- 
door ball diamond, croquet and basket-ball 
for the use of the scouts and citizens of 
Dover. Percy Neate, S. S. 

BurFraLo, N. Y.—This city has taken the 
lead of the whole country in featuring the 
“Scout for Life” principle by the organiza- 
tion of “The Scout Club of Buffalo.” First 
class scouts who are over fifteen years of 
age are eligible for membership, upon the ap- 
proval of their scout masters. Emphasis is 
placed upon troop loyalty and promotion of 
activities that lead to merit honors. Scouts 
in college, or otherwise absent from the city, 
may become honorary members. From this 
new club will undoubtedly come the leaders 
of future scout work in Buffalo. 

StoucHTon, Wi1s.—Boy scouts have adver- 
tised in local papers that they will be very 
giad to do work, such as mowing or raking 
lawns, beating rugs, etc., for the furtherance 
of their funds for camp expenses. In clean- 
up week of this city the boy scouts paid par- 
ticular attention to a lot on which a great 
deal of rubbish had accumulated. They seis Sateen 2 team Z Seep See Sse See gc 
worked out old stumps, removed stones and 
refuse and raked together and burned up 
leaves, twigs and other litter. They built a p | ‘ 
pyramid from quarry stone and expect that he Dan Beard Blanket 
it will soon be covered by vines and flowers. 

J. G. Wane, S. M. ° ° . ° 

Bonne TERRE, Mo.—A very interesting trip Advertised In this issue may 


was made a short time ago to the Hildebrand be purchased direct from 


cave, situated about three miles north of 


B K i h h bank of Big river. 
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bandit, Sam Hildebrand, back in the 60’s. » 
D. S. McGrasnon, S. M. Price $3.00 
Nanuet, N. Y.—Troop 1 ran off a play 
May 2, and it was very successful. The pro- Every advertisement is carefully investigated before insertion in BOYS’ LIFE. Readers 
ceeds were about $90. We bought our uni- can help us maintain this valuable service by always mentioning BOYS’ LIFE when answer- 


forms with it. Jack D. Larrerty, S. S. ing advertisements. 
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It’s good old Peter’s 
that the wise Scout 
carries in his knapsack. 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate is included in the rations 

of the armies‘of the World Powers. . Its sustain- 
ing qualities and convenient, compact 
form place it in the first rank. 


Explorers from pole to pole, moun- 
tain climbers and big game hunters 
the world over depend on this won- 
derful confection. 


[Peters 


«Milk Che 
“*High as the Alps in Quality *” BE 


Make Money for Your Patrol 


For the many needs of your Patrol we have a co-operative plan whereby all the 
members can give their help. Amounts to as high as $200 have been made and we 
do not ask one penny of investment and you stand no risk of loss. 

Recognized officers and leaders of all Scout Patrols write at once. 


JOHN SMITH EVANS, 20 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every advertisement is carefully investigated before insertion in BOYS’ 
LIFE. Readers can help us maintain this valuable service by always men- 
tioning BOYS’ LIFE when answering advertisements. 
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sandy cliff to the boat house, where the gun 
and breeches buoy were stored. 

The horse hitched to the wagon carrying 
the gun and its gear, they started out around 
the promontory and up the spray-swept beach. 
They never knew exactly how they reached 
Jumpoff Joe, nor by what miracle the horse 
managed to drag the heavy load over slippery 
surf-washed rocks on to the long beach be- 
yond. But when they were once more on the 
hard sand they saw the light of the doomed 
launch rising and falling just outside the 
roaring breakers. It was evident that a few 
moments more would end this disaster. 
Quickly they loaded the gun and anchored it 
in position to fire the long line. For a cou- 
ple of minutes they peered out at the waver- 
ing light, holding their breath as each sea 
rushing in from the darkness threatened to 
extinguish it forever. 

“No use!” Tad cried bitterly. “ We could 
never reach her, anyway. She’s too small to 
stick on a reef.” 

Even as he spoke they saw the light soar 
upward, flicker an instant in the driving gale, 
then go out. 

“She’s gone,” yelled Robinson. ‘“ Maybe 
they’ll come in through the surf.” 

Tad’s grim tone surmounted even the shrill- 
ness of the wind. “They never can get 
through it.” 

Young Robinson thrust his way up to his 
leader. “ Say,” he yelled, “if we can only 
catch them before they hit the dock. Why 
not use the horse?” 

It was one of those moments when a leader 
must decide in an instant. Very calmly, Tad 
Sheldon gave his orders. The horse was 
quickly unhitched, all harness, except the 
bridle and harness saddle, thrown aside, and 
the gun packed away out of reach of the surf. 
Then Tad swung himself up on the animal’s 
back and rode down into the turmoil of wind 
and water. 

As a first wave roared up to his knees, and 
the horse plunged wildly, Tad realized how 
desperate was his attempt. He would have 
turned back, but the horse seemed undis- 
mayed, made two or three strong leaps and 
then swam boldly up the very face of a thun- 
dering breaker. For five minutes boy and 
horse were almost constantly submerged. 
Then they fought clear of the crashing surf 
and Tad was able to look about him. There 
was no sign of any vessel nor of any swim- 
mer, yet the horse swam strongly on, and he 
allowed it to have its own way. Then from 
the top of a huge crested swell he saw a 
shadow. This dark form, indistinguishable 
amid the blinding spray, suddenly material- 
ized again, and before he realized it, was 
swept past him. He thought he saw white 
faces. The horse under him obeyed his in- 
voluntary pull on the rein and slowly turned 
back towards the shore. It seemed hardly an 
instant before he reached an upturned, dug- 
out canoe. The next wave rolled this over. 
The clouds broke for a moment and allowed 
the moonlight to pour down. Tad saw an arm 
reach up out of the foam. He leaned over, 
grasped it, and with all his strength drew the 
clutching fingers, till they closed about the 
saddle girth. 3 

This sudden drag swerved the horse around, 
and the next comber billowed over them, al- 
most sweeping Tad from his seat. As the 
horse fought its way to the surface, he felt 
fingers dig into the calf of his other leg. He 
reached down and his groping fingers tight- 
ened in a heavy coil of hair. He settled him- 
self more firmly on the struggling animal’s 
back and peered through the smother at the 
shore that held his only hope. 

How long it was that the horse fought his way 
bravely through the surf he never could tell. 
His sole thought was to maintain his own seat 
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Price $0.35 





It doesn’t matter what you're 
going to be later on, you should be 
handy with tools, and you should have 
Keen Kutter tools because they are 
absolutely the finest in quality. 


With a kit of Keen Kutter tools you 
can save your parents lots of money by 
doing all the repair jobs and at the 
same time acquire mechanical skill 
that will help you in the future. 


KEEN KUTTER 
Quality Tools 


are made of the highest grade 
steel. They havecutting edges 
like a razor, pointsare sharp, 
and the handles fashioned 
from _ straight-grained 
lumber. There’s heft 
to Keen Kutter 
tools, because 

they are accurately 
adjusted and balanced? 
Look for the trade mark. 


** The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’’ 

—E. C. SIMMONS, 

Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, 
write us. 
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No. K9 HARDWARE 

Hier) COMPANY, Inc. 

St, Louis 
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son. 
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| him again,” Robinson added proudly. 
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| and not to let go of that coil of hair. He knew 


that a man was hanging on his right side and 
trying to swim with one arm. It must be 
Randall; but who was this on his left side? 

Suddenly the horse sank in the hollow be- 
tween two waves and he felt the jar as its 
feet struck hard sand. For a moment the 
animal braced itself, while the undertow 
roared past them back into the sea. Then 
it started on, making short plunges, slipping, 
stumbling, but always progressing. Tad was 
| conscious that his left arm was being dragged 
out of its sockét by the weight of whoever it 
was he held by the hair. Then the scouts 
splashed down around him, he heard shrill 
shouts and cries, and a moment later slipped 
off the horse’s back into the shelter of a big 
log. 


It was an hour afterward that he learned | 


that it was indeed Randall whom he and the 
horse had brought to safety. Carson told him 
who the other person was. 


“It’s the squaw of old Slick Rock,” he said. 
“Randall found her way down off Heceta 
| Head. She was paddling north in her canoe. 
He thought he’d give her a tow up the coast. 
He says all he could understand was that she 
had been ‘home.’ When his launch struck the 
| reef, he and the old woman tried to make it 
in the dugout.” 


“ But it’s weeks since she started out with | 


the old chief’s body,” Tad protested. “ Where 
do you suppose she has been all this time?” 

“Don’t know,” said Kit briefly, “I guess 
she set the old chief adrift and picked up 
another canoe to come home in. Anyway, the 
dugout that has just come ashore isn’t the one 
we saw over at Slick Rock.” 

Tad drew his wet jacket closer about him 
|and shivered. “ Let’s ask her,” he said. 
| Kit stooped down in the darkness: and laid 
| his hand on his leader’s shoulders. “ She'll 
never tell,” he responded. “ She’s dead.” 

“ Drowned?” demanded Tad slowly. 

“TIT guess she was gone when you picked 
her up,” Carson replied. “The canoe or 
something must have hit her on the head. 
Anyway, Randall is all right.” 

“And the horse?” demanded Tad pres- 
ently getting stiffly to his speech. 

“He’s all right,” Kit said quickly. ‘“ Come 
on over to the fire. You seem kind of all in, 
but we knew you were all right till we got 
Randall straightened out. He was nearly 
gone. Had to pump the water out of him.” 

Kit led the way around the base of a jut in 


A | the cliff, and in the mouth of a shallow cave 


| Tad saw a bright fire burning; about it bustled 

the scouts, bringing more wood and talking 
eagerly to the big fisherman who sat weakly 
with his back against the rock. Within the 
circle of the firelight stood the horse, head 
down and legs spread apart. Two of the 
scouts were rubbing him down, while Robin- 
son heated a can of water for Randall. As 
the scout leader and Carson came up, the 
fisherman looked at them. 

“ Say, kid, I’m much obliged,” he whispered 
huskily. 

“It was the horse,” Tad replied, rubbing 
his aching left arm. 

“That’s a good horse,” was the reply. 
“ He’s a thoroughbred.” Then the man stag- 
gered to his feet and walked over to the pant- 
ing animal. “ You sure are a horse,” he went 
on, patting the heaving flanks. 
“Yes,” said Tad, “they call him the king’s 
He used to belong to the chief of the 
Slick Rocks. Now he belongs to the Yaquina 
Bay patrol.” 

“ That’s right,” chorused the scouts. 

“TIT guess nobody will ever make fun of 
iti He’s 
proved that he’s really a thoroughbred.” 

Tad touched Carson on the arm, “ Where’s 
the squaw?” he whispered. 

Kit nodded understandingly and guided his 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Boy Scouts! 


Get This Offer 


LAE 


Real Wall Tent 


With Poles 
Complete wri Pin: 
Just the tent for ‘camping 
out.’’ Large enough to accom- 
modate 4 boys in great shape. If 
you are going on a camping trip 
you simply cannot afford to be 
without thisremarkabletent. Only 
$5.90. And you can set it upin 
your back yard and sleep in it dur- 
ing the summer months. This is 
the greatest bargain ever 
made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck 
Wall Tent. If you don’t want 
to buy the tent alone, get two or 
three of your boy friends to goin 
with you. BOYSCOUTS THINK 
IT’S GREAT. 


Army Shelter T 


Commonly called ‘‘Dog Tents” 
Made up in Two Sections 
Complete with Poles and Pins 
Special White Cloth 


$225 ~ $3 





































These are used for temporary 


shelter for troops, each soldier car- 
rying one section and one pole—poles 
are spliced. 5 ft. 3 in. long by 8 ft. 
6 in. wide by 3 ft. 9 in. center height. 
Just the kind of a tent the U. S. sol- 
diers use when they are out in active 
service. It can be put up or knocked 
down in a minute... Every Boy Scout 
—every boy—who loves outdoor life 
and adventure should own a shelter 
tent. Can be rolled up and strapped 
to the back. 


“Camp Guide” FREE 


Send Post Card Today. We 
have a remarkable book—a ‘‘Camp 
Guide”’ which tells all about camp life; 
how to lay out.a camp; what to take 
along; what to do when you get & 
there. We will send this great 
book to you absoiutely FREE. A. 
Just send a post card. We will 

‘send you a copy FREE by 
return mail. 
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‘REMINGTON 


\ UMC 


22 METALLICS 
You are shooting a .22 calibre rifle. 


You want accuracy, sure fire, pene- 
tration just as muchasif you were shoot- 
ing a big game rifle. 

Be sure to get the Remington-UMC .22’s—made 
with the same care, from the same tested materials, 


as the heaviest big game cartridges. They are 
right. 





Remington-UMC .22’s cost you no more_than 
ordinary cartridges. Just ask for Remington-UMC 
—and see that every box of .22’s you buy bears 
the Red Ball Remington mark. 


22 Shorts, .22 Longs, .22 Long Rifle —Black, Smokeless 
and Lesmok Powders. For special 
killing power —get .22's with hollow 
point bullets. 









Find the Remington-UMC dealer in this community. 


Remington Arms- Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway New York 
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Rare Opportunity Nearly Gone 


To get a Scout Master's or Assistant’s Button or a Watch Fob, 
with subscription to BOYS’ LIFE—offer expires August 15, 1913 





For Scout Masters and Assistants 


No. 1—For 50 cents “Boys’ Life” will send you the magazine for six 
months (regular price 50 cents), and a Gold Enameled Scout 
Master's or Assistarit’s Pin (retail price 50 cents). 

No. 2—For 75 cents “Boys’ Life” will send you the magazine for one 
year, with either of the above premiums. 


For Scouts and All Scout Officials 
No. 3—For 50 cents “Boys’ Life” will send the magazine for nine 
months (regular price 75 cents), together with a Scout Watch 
Fob (retail price 25 cents). 


owsecte« BOYS’ LIF 


New York 


200 Fifth Avenue 
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Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 


Cf you have made a Discovery of some 
practical wrinkle that has proven valuable 
to you, or know of one that you think very 
few other people have heard of, write your 
knowledge out for publication in this 
department of Boys’ Lire. Contributions 
will be signed, and $1.00 each will be paid 
every month for the two best Discoveries 
accepted.) 


How to Make a Camp Oven 


By Eart J. RUNGE. 


O make a simple and serviceable camp 
oven the following materials will be 
required: Two empty 7 Ib. biscuit tins and 
about 8 ft. of 1-6 inch iron wire. The bis- 
cuit tins can be gotten in any grocery store. 
The first thing that has to be done is to 
fix the two tins together lengthwise. To do 
this, cut out the bottom of one tin with an 
ordinary can opener and a pair of shears; 
place the cut edges on a solid surface and 
hammer them down smooth then cut a slit 
at each corner of the tin about 1 inch deep 
and bend up into a flange (Fig. 1). 





Then bend up a corresponding flange at the 
top end of the other tin. As these tins usu- 
ally have a stout wire rib at the top it is 
well to cut them all around just below this 
rib and then work up the flange as in the 
first case. To fasten the tins place them 
together so that the flanges be exactly on top 
of each other and pierce a series of holes 
(Fig. 1) about an inch apart, being careful 
that the holes are cut through both flanges at 
once, then lace the two together, twisting the 
wire strands well around each other at the 
finish. Each side should be done separately 
and when completed the flanges can be bent 
over and hammered down flat on the body of 
the oven. This is best done by placing the 
oven on a solid surface and hammering from 
the inside. The only thing that now remains 
to be done is to fit a chimney, consisting of 
an empty cocoa tin with the bottom cut out. 

Cut 8 slits 1-inch long at the bottom of 
this tin; this will give eight tongues. Bend 
up every other one of these, i.e., A, B. C, D, 
to form a right angle with the side of the 





FIG. 2 


cocoa tin. Cut a hole just large enough for 
| the chimney to slip through, in the top of 
| the rear tin about three inches from the back, 
| then place the chimney in this hole so that 
|it rests on A, B, C, D. Bend up the re- 
maining tongues W, X, Y, Z, from the inside 
so as to keep the chimney in place (Fig. 2). 
| So much for “how to make the oven,” 
| now for “ how to use it.” 

| To prepare the oven for baking it should 
| be placed on the ground with the front facing 
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New-Skin 
For Hikes 


Be prepared—carry New-Skin with you 
always. Paint it over skin wounds, 
cuts, scrapes, blisters. 

It dries quickly and forms a skin-like 
covering that won’t wash off. Protect- 
ive, flexible, antiseptic. 

Pocket size 10c; as convenient to carry 
as a two-inch lead pencil. Home size 
25c. Surgeon's size 50c. Get it at drug- 
gists. Ask for ‘*New-Skin’’—see that 
you get the genuine. 


Free to Scout-Masters 


We will send any Scout Master (or the Assist- 
ant Scout Master) one 25c bottle free if he will 
clip out this advertisement and mail it to us, 
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the wind, and cover oven with damp clay 
(earth can be used to bank over oven) to 
a thickness of about 6 or 8 inches. Light 
a fire inside the oven (Fig. 3 gives a sectional 
side view,) and keep it well stoked until the 
clay at the top is as hot as the hand can bear. 
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Rake the fire out, put in whatever is to 
be baked, close the front of the oven (one 
of the biscuit tin lids will do for this), pile 
the ashes of the fire against the door, and 
cover up with earth so that no heat can es- 
cape. The cocoa tin cover should be placed 
over the chimney to prevent escape of heat 
at this point. 
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300,000 BOY SCOUTS 
Want this Record 


There are in this country over 300,000 boy 
scouts with 7,000 scout masters and several 
thousand assistant scout masters. These forces 
are divided into scout patrols. Each scout 
patrol has its own call. Many of these calls are 
based on the cries of wild animals and birds. 


The scout manual describes the correct calls 
as well as they can be described in type. But 
you can’t imitate the moose call on paper; and 


giving number of the troop. This offer open 
until September 30. 1913 only. Dept. 17. 
Newskin Company, New York. 





so it is with all the others. 


That is why Thompson Seton has made this 
unique and totally different record for the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. After a brief 
talk on the need of getting the calls as near to 
nature as possible, he gives the actual calls—and 
gives them marvelously true to life. His moose 
call in particular will give thrills to any one who 
knows and loves the woods. 


Remember that this is a Columbia double- 
disc record and can therefore be played on 
either Columbia instruments or Victor Talking 
Machines. 


How to Get Pure Water 


If this cannot be obtained from a nearby 
spring which has good, clear water, or from 
a clean stream, it is possible to filter it in the 
same way that the Indians did. They had a 
way of purifying water from a pond or 
swamp by digging a hole about a foot across 
and down about six inches below the water | 
level, a few feet from the pond. After it was 

| filled with water they baled it out quickly, 
repeating the baling process about three 
times. After the third baling the hole will | 
fill with filtered water. 
Mo. 








Enjoy Your 
Bicycle 


Make your tires leak- 
proof by simply treat- 
ing them with 


NEVERLEAK 
Tire Fluid 


They will give you double 
service, save you annoying 
delays and cost you less to 
keep in condition. 

NEVERLEAK automati- 
cally closes a puncture as 
soon as it occurs. It also 


James O. KELLEY. 





Hand-Washing in the Desert 


Having camped many times where water is 
very scarce, I have often not had water in 
quantity to spare a basin for washing slight- 
ly soiled hands. A Mexican nomad showed 
me how to get a satisfactory wash with a 
little water as effectively as from a faucet. 
Take a tin cup (one with sloping sides is 
best), and having half filled it with water, | 
grip it in the teeth. Hold the hands beneath 
and tilt the cup till a little water flows on 
the hands. Repeating this, the water is al- 
ways clean, and by the time the water is used 
the hands are likely to be in satisfactory con- 





prevents porous tires and 
leaky valves from losing air. 
Positively does not harm 
the rubber—in fact, makes 
your tires wear longer. 
NEVERLEAK istheonly 
preparation used by the 
large Tire Manufacturers 








Columbia Graphophone Co. 


Box 406, Woolworth Bldg. 
NEW YORK 























and first-class repair shops. Go to your dealer or dition. Stamps, Coins, Etc. 
repairman TODAY and get a tube for each tire. Wasu O. P. Avery 
On sale everywhere. 25c¢ a tube. . - £. ERY. 100 varieties used stamps, 
Buffalo Specialty Co Cop ite 
ullaio speciaity ° As tungsten lamps are so delicate that they FOR 1 cob Minedet, 8 cunstie, 
require great care in handling, many have the 10 varieties unused stamps. 


405 Ellicott St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SCOUT MASTERS 
AND 
TROOP LEADERS 


| LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 2602 Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
STAMPS, 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, 


filament broken and are thrown away as use- 
less. By placing the damaged lamp in a 
socket on a flexible cord, turning on the cur- 
rent and shaking the bulb until the broken | 
filament touches or engages with the next | Saat besl Cote Drilinaee Ax, Oc Laue ate 
| loop, the circuit will be re-established and the | 
lamp will be as good as new. 

In. 




















FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 
countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
CuesTer F. Barney. 





QUAKER STAMP CO., Telede, O. 





Often when hiking, a stream bars our way, 
FREE. 108 Foreign Stamps, Album, & Catalogs, for 2c. postage. 





Send to Box 213, Portland, 
Me., for free book of 
instructions: *tHow to 
avoid accidents in using 
firearms.”’ 











|and as a fallen tree is sometimes the only | 
| means of crossing, I have discovered that a 
| birch tree is very unsafe, unless thoroughly 
| investigated first. Birch bark retains its 
| shape and “ good” appearance long after the 
| inside is a mass of rotten wood. A knowl- 
| edge of this simple piece of woodcraft may | 
| often save a bad wetting. 

| Conn. Oaxtey V. Haicut, Jr. 


PAYN STAMP CO., 138 No. Wellington St., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


OLD COINS cee ie unc., $1.25. Old dime 
cents dated before 5, 


dime before 1835, 15e. 5 diff. U. S. 815, 50c. A 
160 pp. Rare Coin book with 32 plates, just out, 75e. A Jeton over 250 
years old, 15e. Uncirculated half dimes, 30c. 7 large oval coins, 
2c. 6 old coins over 100 years old, dated, 30c. § different medals or 
tokens, 40c. Indian arrow-heads, 6c. Isabella quarter-dollar or half- 
dollar over 70 years old, each 70c. War cents, all different, 5 for 
20c. An early half cent and retail lists for 15c. Premium list, 10c. 
Specimen premium list and circulars for 4c. stamps. 

T. L. ELDER, 32 E. 23rd St., Dept. T., New York City 





isn Silver Coin, 75c. Roman Silver Coin, 
dollar 1806 or half 
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NEW! 
The 


Dan Beard 
Blanket! 


For Boy Scouts and 
Other Campers 





This Dan Beard is a great, big, 
warm blanket that is a delight 
to roll up in. It is a perfect 
protection against the night 
chill of Spring or Fall. 


A great, big, splendid blanket 
like this Dan Beard is half the 
joy of a night in the open. 
With this blanket along, the 
boy will be as snug as can be, 
and the parents happy and 
contented with the knowledge 
that it isa 


Dan Beard Blanket 


An all-wool Filling. A Cotton 
Warp. 62in.x82in. Weight, 
five pounds. In blue only. 
Price ° ° ° ° $3.00 
Weight when packed for Parcel 
Post shipment, 6 Ibs. 


Makers of blankets, sellers of 
blankets, and men who have 
known blankets intimately for 
years tell us that this is the 
best $3.00 blanket they have 
ever seen, and Dan Beard him- 
self says so, too, and allows us 
to use his name exclusively in 
the sale of this blanket. 


There is only one Dan Beard, 
and there is only one Dan 
Beard Blanket made, and this 
is at $3.00. It will last many 
seasons. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp. 


projects a strong light 150 feet, 
burns acetylene gas; weighs 6 oz. | 
Prices, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 


' The Boy Scout Lamp 


being absolutely safe and simple. 
Just the light for a night hike. Every lamp 
guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. | 
Write to-day for free catalog. 
JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
26 Franklin St., New York __263 Hansford Block, San Francisco, Cal. 
AGENTS~—Postal brings free “‘MONTHLY 
DIRECTORY ”’ (illustrated) contains details 
newest, best selling specialties and money- 
making propositions of r ibl | 
B Publishing Co., 113 Cedar St., New York 






































BOYS’ LIFE 
The Swimming Test 


(Continued from page 14.) 
way as soon as he understands, but go through 


the motions to show the judges that you) 


know. This gives you five useful release 
methods. 


The Schaefer Method of Resuscitation is | 


the simplest manual method of restoring the 


apparently drowned, because it needs but one | 


operator, who can work at least an hour 
without being excessively tired. 


Then you get more air than in normal | 


) breathing. 


There is less danger of rupturing the liver, | 


and there is no need of holding out the 
tongue. 
To do it, lay the patient face downward, on 


a flat surface, arms extended above the head. | 


Lay the forehead on the wrist and turn the 
head slightly to the left. Then the tongue will 
drop forward and fluids run out. 
watch the patient better for signs of return- 
ing consciousness. 

Kneeling astride the patient or to one side, 
rest the hands over the short ribs, thumbs 
about two inches either side of the spine and 
parallel to it. 
weight of your upperbody on your hands, 


You can | 


Then lean forward putting the | 


counting one-two-three straighten up to the | 
same count, relaxing the pressure entirely | 


while counting and you have 
breath. Keep it up steadily 12 times a min- 
ute and that is all of it. 


imitated a | 


Pressing down re- | 


sults in forcing the diaphragm up into the | 


chest cavity decreasing the air space. 
forces the water out of the lungs, and when 
the pressure is relaxed, the passages are open 
for the inrush of air. 


Letting up on the} 


This | 


pressure allows the diaphragm to go back into | 


place and the ribs spring out causing the 
necessary suction. 
After Treatment. 


Of course send for a/| 


doctor but don’t wait until he arrives before | 


commencing work. Begin as soon as the 
victim is taken from the water. The operator 
must not stop when the patient takes irregu- 
lar gasping breaths. He should continue un- 
til breathing becomes quite regular. Then 
when the patient can swallow, stimulants may 
be given. Diluted spirits in spoonful doses, 
or aromatic spirits of ammonia in water. Hot 
drinks in small quantities. Then the patient 
stripped of wet clothes should be put to bed 
and kept very warm and quiet. 


In promoting warmth, be careful and not 


burn the patient; well protected hot bottles, 
stones, etc., will do. This treatment is essen- 
tial as pneumonia often develops after sub- 
mersion. 


Apache Endurance 
F. A. Crossy. 


The writer has lived among the Indians 
of the Southwest, and was in that region 
when Geronimo the Apache chief was being 
followed. 
are almost unbelievable. 

Geronimo was on the warpath and scalping 
settlers along the Salt River Valley. Word 
must be sent without delay from the garrison 
at Fort Yuma to a detachment of cavalry 
one hundred miles to the northeast. The 
country was dry, rugged, and hot, as only 
portions of Arizona can be. No horse could 
do it, and there was no chance for relays. 


Apache, acting as a scout, volunteered to 
carry the message. Stripped to a loin cloth 
only, with a leather pouch of water on one 
side, and a pouch of jerked, or dried venison, 


| on the other, he started’ from the fort at four 


o’clock in the morning afoot and alone, and 
arrived with the message at eight o’clock the 
same evening. He had covered on an In- 
dian trot 103 miles over the roughest coun- 
try, and much of the time with the ther- 
mometer at 100 degrees or over. 


Examples of Apache endurance | 


| Only blind paths existed. A young friendly | 
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colors, depicting Scout Life and Activi- 





DECORATE 
YOUR ROOM 


Have a Real Boy Scout Room 


Get a set of 11 beautiful Boy Scout pic- 
tures, 12 inches high, in full natural. 


ties in camp, on hikes and at home; the 
proper use of Scout equipment; how to 
Set Up Fires, Signaling, First Aid, Cook- 
ing, Stalking, Loyalty, Helpfulness, 
Cheerfulness, etc. 


Become a Better Scout 


These pictures are absolutely correct in 
every detail, having all been passed upon 
by the National Scout Headquarters. 
They will suggest to you many ways to 
develop the true Scout Spirit, and will be 
a delight to you every time you enter 
your room. 


How to Use the Pictures 


These pictures are beautifully litho- 
—— in brilliant natural colors on a 

ne grade of paper, 4x 12 inches, and are 
intended to be cut out and pasted upon a 
border of plain tinted paper running 
around your room; or they may be mount- 
ed upon heavy cardboard which has been 
covered with a tinted plain paper. There 
are many good ways to use them, which 
you will readily be able to decide for 
yourself when you see these attractive 
pictures. Each set accompanied by a set of 
recipes for cooking on hikes and at camp. 


How to Get the Pictures 


Send 5c in stamps and one label from 














or 10 labels and no stamps. 
Write Name and Address plainly and send to 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
New York City 


Borden's Evaporated Milk meets everY 
milk requirement of the table, and fo* 
cooking it is both economical and con~ 
venient and gives a most delicious flavo” 
to all dishes in which it is used. 














A set of pictures sent free to every 
Registered Scout Master applying. 

















How Many Boys 


would like to earn a 
camera for getting 


subscriptions to 
BOYS’ LIFE? 

Special inducements 
to all registered 


Scouts applying to 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Here’s to Your Health! 


IV—Fool Notions About Lock-Jaw 
By Witr1aM Brapy, M.D. 


USTY nails still enjoy an evil, yet unde- 
served, reputation as a factor of lock- 
jaw. If you step on a bright, clean 

nail, which wounds your foot, you are in no 
danger, according to the common fancy; 
whereas if the nail happens to be an old 
rusty one, you are in great danger of de- 
veloping lock-jaw. This is a delusion which 
has no foundation whatever. 

Makes no difference how bright or new the 
implement which inflicts a wound, if there is 


not free bleeding at once there is always a/ 


possibility of lock-jaw or ordinary blood- 
poisoning resulting. The question is: Are 
there lock-jaw germs on the thing that makes 
the wound? Or are there, perhaps, the germs 
of pus-formation on the skin of the part that 
is wounded? 

Lock-jaw, or tetanus, as it should be called, 
is almost a hopeless disease to overcome when 
it has once developed, but it is preventable 
always if you know its ways. It occurs most 
frequently in warm weather, developing as a 
result of infection of some skin scratch or 
abrasion or laceration which merely uncovers 
the absorbent lymphatic spaces, without in- 
ducing bleeding to wash out the germs. 
Large open wounds almost never terminate 
in lock-jaw; it is the unnoticed scratch, the 
deep, bloodless puncture, or the ugly tear pro- 
duced by powder wounds that invites this ter- 
rible disease. 

The tetanus bacillus abounds about barn- 
yards, stables, in the road dust, in garden 
earth which has been treated with animal 
manure, and wherever the droppings of ani- 
mals might be. It thrives best in dark places 
away from direct sunlight. That is why it is 
so apt to infect deep wounds which do not 
bleed—as the punture of a foot by a nail, for 
instance. 

The name lock-jaw comes from the fact 
that the painful convulsions which character- 


ize the disease affect the muscles of the jaw | 


very early. The patient usually believes he is 
“getting a sore throat,” and within a few 
hours his jaw muscles begin to feel stiff and 
he seems very nervous and twitchy. These 
symptoms rarely appear within four or five 
days; more commonly a weék or more after 
the trifling wound of entrance. But when the 
general spasms come on there is little or no 
chance of recovery. 

To prevent lock-jaw every trifling wound 
should be treated as serious. If a physician 
cannot be had, then a thorough cleansing with 
boiled water is wise. If it is a skin scratch 
only, or even a deeper wound, a swabbing 
with pure tincture of iodine is as safe and 
effectual as anything you can apply. If your 
work or play does not expose the wound to 
dirt, it is better left open to the light; other- 
wise only freshly sterilized or ironed muslin 
or gauze should be kept on it. In every gun- 
powder or cap wound, a physician should be 
visited, and if lock-jaw is at all possible a 
dose of lock-jaw serum should be injected at 
the earliest moment. . This is practically cer- 
tain prevention. 

Never put dirt, cobwebs, old cloths or un- 
clean rags on a wound. Better let it alone 
than put the germs of blood-poison on it— 
and any unsterilized dressing may do just 
that in careless hands. Never put peroxide 
on a fresh wound—it tends to drive infection 
deeper. Simple cleanliness is all that any 
ordinary wound requires for prompt healing. 


“The man who runs that store has the 
right idea, all right.” 

“How so?” 

“He advertises ‘bagpipes and musical in- 
struments.’ ”—Puck. 
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at Camp Comfort 


The boys at Cam 


was the best they could get. 


said one of the boys. 


Comfort are using the 
same stove that they had last year. It 
It was a Made wi 


New Perfection 


Oil Cook-stove 


This year they got a New Perfection Oven 
Also a New Perfection Toaster 
Also a. New Perfection Broiler 


“Gee, what a difference in the meals a go:d stove makes,” 

And they will tell their mothers and 
wives about the stove, too. For the New Perfection Oil 
Cook-stove is as convenient for the home as for the camp. It 


will bake, broil, roast and toast as well as a regular coal range. 


Dealers Everywhere, or Write to 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





The New Perfection 
Stove is ly fin- 
in nickel, with cabinet 


Free Cook- 
with every stove. 
Cook-Book also given to any- 
one sending 5 cents to cover 
mailing cost. 
































Every Boy Scout 


And every other boy who takes an interest in Camping, Wood- 
lore, Natural History, and kindred subjects should own a copy 


of the official Handbook and 


Manual of the Boy Scouts of 


America---the most wonderful work of its kind ever published. 


Contains over 400 pages and nine thick chapters of 
useful information on a thousand subjects of vital in- 
terest to every out-door boy. 


Profusely illustrated by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Daniel Carter Beard and others, with articles and 
special data by a score of eminent authorities covering 
the entire field of Scoutcraft, Nature Study, Field 
Sports, Athletics and Chivairy. 


A veritable pocket encyclopedia “ + open. A book 
for the Canoeist, Fisherman, Naturalist, the 
Nature Lover—for every wapenene. boy in America. 


BOYS’ LIFE, as the official Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


’ is now enabled to place a copy of this work in the hands 
ber of its reading staff. 


of every single member of its 


Here are the terms of our special offer, which holds 
good until ed: 


(A) If you are not already a regular paid- 
scriber, send us the yearly subscription price oe 00 0 
non-members) and we will enter your name to receive 
BOYS’ LIFE a ie er eee mail you @ copy of 
the Handbook absolutely free. See coupon. 

(B) If already a subscriber, send us an order for a 
year’s subscription from some friend (or friends) and 
we will send you a copy of the Handbook free and ex- 
tend your own subscription one full year. 

As a special inducement, to get your friends inter- 
ested in BOYS’ LIFE, we Will also saves te cond copies 
of the Handbook to each of them, provided they order 
through you on the special value coupon below. 

This offer applies to all readers of this magazine, 
whether or not Boy its. If you are a Scout, the 
special members’ prices will apply. 

Not good in combination with any other offers. 


If you expect to go camping or hiking this Summer you will be sure to 


want a copy of this book. 
advantage of this offer immediately. 


You can secure one very easily by taking 


Return this coupon: 





BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Maneie, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I am enclosing herewi 


_ POPPER as payment for........ subscription to BOYS’ LIFE according to the 
terms of your special offer ‘A or B?...... ). Please enter same and send the manual to the name (or names) and 
addresses supplied on the phy of paper which I am ‘nclosing in this envelope. 

Sincerely yours, 
NOTE—Only dollar bilis —— PT eee ee ee Pee eee eS my le ee eee 
sent at our risk. Stamps accep 
at full face value. Write names and SI BI v0 ooo ss ca c.cp heen dhacsanécesieseohaneniinas 
addresses plainly and in full. 
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SCOUTS, LEADERS, LOCAL COUNCILS!! 
If it is to be had we'll get it for you 
TELL US WHAT YOU NEED 


Scout Service Bureau 


National Headquarters is prepared to offer you 
the resources of New York City to obtain for you 
whatever you need for the 


Summer Camp 


In fact, National Headquarters will procure for 
you all supplies and equipment which you may de- 
sire to assist you to meet the Merit Badge Tests or 
any part of the Scout Program. 

Let us know your requirements. giving 5) specifica- 
tions as fully as possib'e. We will give information 
and quote prices upon 


Camp Equipment Archery Goods 
Musical Instruments Field Glasses 
Telescopes Compasses 
Microscopes Flags 

aners Pennants 
Scout Wearing Appare! General Scout Supplies 


With the facilities of the Parcel Post you can oe 
chase at low cost through our reorganized Scout 
Supply Department whatever you may require 
which cannot be obtained in your community. 


TRY IT 
Write to SCOUT SERVICE BUREAU 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters): 200 Fifth Ave., New York 














The New Official Scout: Axe 
With Nail Slot 





The handiest tool ever produced for use in camp. 
Nails are scarce in the woods, and this slot pulls 
them and saves them for future use. 
Made by 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Price with sheath” - ° 

~  ‘ without sheath - e 


$1.00 
75 


Sold by all wideawake dealers and National 
Headquarters Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 














Write for the big in FREE CATALOG 


"2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
139 . 4th St. Cincimmati 343 S. Wabash Av. Chicage 


mone ee ge Oy oe 
W. A. Bode, Penman, Box 177. Fairhavea. Pa. 








rou STAMMER 


attend no stammering school ti!l you get 
my large FREE book and special rate. 
Largest and best school in the world curing 
by natural method ‘Vrite today. 

North-Western School, Inc. 886 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The King’s Son 


(Continued from page 27.) 


leader around the next.rock. High above the 
hissing surf, on a bed of tangled scaweed, lay 
the old woman; her seamed visage turned to 
the white moon that now shone from a sky 
swept clear of clouds. 

“Well,” said Tad, awe struck in the pres- 
ence of the mystery of death, “there isn’t an- 
other left of that tribe.” 

“No,” Carson agreed, 
horse left.” 

“ But I guess the chief was right,” Tad con- 
cluded, as they retraced their steps to the 
cave. “ He is a king’s son, if ever a horse was. 
Anyway, that’s the name he’ll go by so long 
as he lives.” 

“ Right you are,” 


“there’s only the 


Kit assented heartily. 


The Desert Indians’ “ Fire Bed” 


The Indians of our “ American Sahara” 
are compelled by circumstances to overcome 
conditions not encountered by their brothers 
of the plains and mountains. The “ fire bed” 
is among the most useful and original meth- 
ods employed by them to “sleep warm,” in 
the “open,” as in fall and spring the nights 
are very cold. 

A shallow trench is “ scooped out” in the 
sand, about six feet in length, three feet wide 
and six or eight inches deep. The sand is 
“banked up” on the sides, and a fire is then 
made in the “ pit,” covering the entire length. 
This not only warms the bottom, but the 
banked sides as well. 

After the fire has burned long enough to 
thoroughly warm the sand, the larger un- 
burned sticks are thrown out, but all live 
coals are left in the pit. The sand on the 
sides is now covered over the coals to a 
depth of about four inches. The “sleeper” 
will then lie down in the warm sand and, if 
he possesses a blanket, will throw it over 
him, thus keeping in the heat, and sleep 
warm. 

I have tried this out myself, many times, 
both upon the desert and in the mountains, 
and have never suffered from the cold. At 
the same time, it also saves packing an ex- 
cess of blankets. 


“ 


Lou Wescott Beck, 
Scout Master, Troop No. 1, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


A New Brand of Canned Goods 


A prominent missionary bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, according to the Washington 
Star, was in the habit of introducing among 
the Eskimos, who were his special charges, 
many things to amuse or interest them, in 
order that he might gain their attention to 
his preaching. 

It happened, however, that in spite of the 
various ingenious inventions which he placed 
before them, these sons of the Arctic regions 
continued to be impressed by the white man’s 
canned food more than anything else he 
brought with him. Being unwilling to eat 
the blubber and drink the oil of the Eskimos, 
the white man always came with many cans 
of meat and vegetables. 

One day the bishop above referred to de- 
cided to spring a genuine surprise on the 
natives. He had with him on this trip a 
talking-machine, with records in the Eskimo 
tongue. He gathered his charges all around 
him in the little meeting-house and started 
the machine agoing. Everybody was certain- 
ly puzzled. At last a smile broke in upon 
the face of one. 

“Canned white man,” he said in glee. 
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BOY SCOUT 
SUMMER 
UNIFORM 


Hat - 


Olive drab drill, inside 
seams, reinforced with 
leather, ventilated 
crown, with detach- 


able ties. $ .50 


Shirt- - - 


Light weight standard 
khaki, coat style, two 
bellows pockets, off- 
cial buttons. $ .75 


Shorts -. - 


New model, standard 
khaki, with belt loops 
and pockets. $ .50 
Woolen shorts, if pre- 
ferred, $1.75 


Stockings 


Woolen, suitable 
weight, color to match 
garments; turn down 


below knee. $1.25 
In cotton, 30 cents. 














Order direct from 


NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, - New York 

















oes for Official 


Boy Scout Equipment 





NEWARK, N. J. 


OFFICIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 


‘Be Prepared’"’—our stocks of Boy Scout Uniforms and accessories are 
ways complete. 


TO THE BOY SCOUTS 
When not wearing your uniform, wear L. S. Plaut & Co. clothing, best 
for school and dress wear; they have style, fit and will stand the test for 
supremacy in boyish sports. 
hey cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
Boys become a scout—“‘ Do a good turn daily.” 





711 to 721 
Broad St. 





NEWARK, N. J. 
Outfits for 
Boy Scouts of America 


We are authorized Local Distributors of Regulation 
Outfits. Everything the Boy Scout needs to wear. 
Get it here and it will be right; so will the price. 


Marshall & Ball 


807-813 Broad St. Newark 








HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Boy Scouts of America—Attention 


We carry a full line of Boys’ Clothing, 
Hats and Furnishings. One of the most 
complete Boys’ Departments in the South. 


We give Free a Six Months’ Subscription to this Magazine with Every Suit 


SHOTWELL & HARRIS 


Agent for All 604 MAIN ST. 
Boy Scout Goods HOUSTON, TEXAS 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Of Every Description 


We have Sole Agency for Buffalo and Vicinity 


The J. L. Hudson Co. 


410-12-14 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





We are 


Richmond, Va., Headquarters 
FOR BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


As well as everything else boys wear 
MAKE THE BERRY STORE YOUR BOY’S WARDROBE 


O. H. BERRY & CO. 


Richmond, Virginia 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


McCurdy & Norwell. Co. 


A GOOD STORE FOR BOYS’ CLOTHES 





The only store in Rochester that sells the 


Official Boy Scout Outfits 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Rosenbaum Company 
PITTSBURGH’S BEST BOYS’ STORE 


Official Headquarters for Boy Scout 
Equipment and Uniforms for 
Western Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








NASHVILLE, TENN. 
LITTLE MEN’S READY TO WEAR 
The Only Exclusive Boys’ Store in Nashville 


Sole Agents for Boy Scouts of America 
Uniforms 


Lowenthal, Frank & Co. 


33-39 Arcade—Nashville, Tenn. 








HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE GLOBE 


Harrisburg, Pa.” 
THE LEADING STORE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


Headquarters for Boy Scout Goods 


And Right-Posture Clothes for Boys 
and Everything that Boys Wear 











RED BANK, N. J. 


The official equipment sold by these 
merchants is manufactured and supplied by 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official National Outfitter Boy Scouts of America 





























OFFICIAL 


BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


are made exclusively by the 


OFFICIAL NATIONAL OUTFITTER 
of the 


Boy Scouts of America 

















aS 





If there is no agency in your city, write direct to 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Manufacturer of U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 
NEW YORK SALESROOMS 


103 Fifth Ave., New York Red Bank, New Jersey 















































